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JOE  SLOAN 


METAPHORS 


forH. 

Two  mountains  merge  near  their  peaks 
A  valley  leads  down 

and  with  the  valley  a  path; 

A  wide  and  barren  path 

where  people  can  walk  together 
on  the  cinders  and  among  the  dust 

Each  with  his  own 
root  or  rock 
to  stumble  on; 

A  path  lower  through  wear 

than  the  ground  nearby 
(a  distance  climbed  but  not  leapt) 
ground  covered  with  foliage 
forest  and  field 
each  with  grass  and  moss 

bird  and  butterfly 
and  with  snakes; 

A  path  that  acts  as  a  drain 

a  drain  for  forest  and  field 
a  drain  that  pours  its  water 
into  a  marsh 

where  a  casket  floats. 
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SONNET  FOR  BIRDMEN 


Entranced  by  arcs  of  feathery  lissome, 
Their  flitting  dispersing  my  faint  dolour, 
I  gazed  at  aviary  grace  and  implored 
The  heavens  to  be  lifted  from  this  loam, 
To  bear  me  up  from  cloddy  earth,  inured 
To  ethereal  flights  denied  recourse 
To  solidity  whose  fetters  endure 
Throughout  the  eons  and  deaths  enforce. 
No  Daedalus  my  sire,  I  to  obtain 
Bewaxed  pinions  am  denied,  must  entreat 
Purblind  gods  their  wrath  to  refrain. 
No  harpies'  talons  my  hopes  delete; 
For  my  hybric  aspirations,  contrite, 
I  was  judged,  and  in  death's  wings  bedight. 
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GAZING,  A  YOUNG  SPINSTER 


even  the  patrician  patina  of 

sterling  silver  tarnishes  in 

her  frumpishly  corrosive  gaze 

as  it  burnishes  the  retinas 

of  lovers,  gauche  lapping  gazelles 

puerile  as  cinders  of  expended  meteors; 

but  she  impends 

no  forked  crotch  to  envelop 

and  her  image  in  the  virindow 

portends  a  conspiracy  of 

involuntary  chastity. 


ROBERT  CONNELLY 


APOCALYPSE  IV 


into  trees 
exhaling 

shapes  of 
greenly  winds 
comes 

the  squeakysoft 
flowerness 

of  spring 

i  wait 
in 

the  half-light 
listening 

to  rain 

chew  the  trees- 
listening 
to 

locomotives  scream 

stumble-footedly 

thru 

the  dark  air 
mine  is  a 
moonless 

universe  of 
unself  falling 

ghostfully 

Hke 
a 

leaf:  so 

let  us  retreat  to 
a 

dew-bubble  on  a 
spear  of  grass  and 
watch 
the 

sun 

sail 

by  our 

secret 

window 
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ROBERT  CONNELLY 


one  bird 
a  grey  sun 
in  a  tapestry 
of  winter  trees 
spells 
lonely 


WINTER  SONG 


a 

hundred  skies 
dance 

over 

moonwindwinterunending 

where 

some 

hughest  glint 
of 

cloud-shadow 
and  paling 
flower 

fall 

tremulous 

like 
snow  crum 

bling 


I 
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ROBERT  CONNELLY 


to 

make  love 
beneath 

the 
clouds 

that  shudder 

like 

nervous  balloons 
is 

only  part 
of  our 
story, 
but  why  say  more? 
Your  look 
touch 
and  smell 
utters  serenely 
the 

sticky  fragile- 
ness 

of 

roses 
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JAMES  A.  BRANNOCK 


a  black 

burned  out  battlefield 
where  many  men 
have  make-believe  died 

against  the  black  turf 

a  yellow  flower 

sways  in  the  morning  breeze 

to  the  front 

a  suspected  enemy 

is  questioned  and  shot 

the  rear  security  kneels 

and  writes  a  poem  in  his  notebook 

without  looking  up 


(1970  ROTC  CAMP) 


1983  -  THE  CURING  OF  A  NATION 


The  nation. 

The  nation  cries  out  in  pain 
from  the  salt 

being  poured  into  its  gaping  wounds. 
The  salt. 
The  salt 

is  the  curer, 

the  purer. 
It  saves  the  nation 

from  decomposing. 
There  is  no  curing  without  pain. 
The  pain 

is  the  sorrow  for  the  nation— 

puring, 

curing; 

hanging  on  the  rack. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  UNICORNS 


Unicorns, 
dashing 

in 
and 
out 

of  minds,  and  woods,  and  fields; 
as  an  eighty-three  year  old  man 
tells  stories  of  ducks 
swimming  along  the  shore 
under  the  blossoming  peachtrees. 

He  talks  about  bulldozers 

in  the  spot  where  he  got  his  first  kiss, 

and  jet  planes, 

and  a  long-distance  call 

that  he  was  never  able  to  complete. 

He  searches  his  pockets 

for  a  letter 

that  he  used  to  keep  with  him 
and  talks  about  mountains, 
and  mossy  rocks, 
and  hollow  trees, 
and  unicorns. 
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TOM  BEIDERBECKE 


AGED  MUSIC 


The  shadow  of  a  lover 

serenely  sings  to  moon— 
"la  claire  de  lune,  answer  soon, 

why  must  I  suffer?" 
Echoes  back,  the  soul  reply 

"deaf  of  death,  sigh  out  sweetly.  .  .  . 

then  in  breathe  bitterly." 


WA  YNE  THOMPSON 


CRUCIFIX 


Fallswoop  days 

of  gold  and  glass 

Pouring  rivulets 
of  dewey  metal 
down  upon  our  heads 

scalding  continents 
With  imperious  fortitude 
Glazing  cockroach  legs 
With  sugared  bells  of  creation 

to  free  the  body 
From  the  rock-tomb  of  antiquity 
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WA  YNE  THOMPSON 


DREAM  FARM  BLUES 


Hidden  away  on  a  farm 
Safe  from  predatory  fogs 
I  dream  of  you 

With  theological  completeness 
As  I  lie  sweating  in 
Archaic  dreams  of  masculinity 
I  need  you 

Just  this  once  more  I  need  you 

I'm  tired  of  solitary  masturbation 

I'm  tired  of  freakless  summer-storm  nights 

Without  a  woman  beside  me 

To  compress  the  straw 

Of  my  dreams 
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WAYNE  THOMPSON 


CHICAGO  (IN  AUGUST) 


No  man's  land 

1918-1968 
All  the  doughboys 
Charging  through 
The  mustard  gas 

Of  Michigan  Avenue 

Hemmed  in 

Fighting  through  to 
Meuse-Agronne 
Barbed-wire  trenches 
Strung  on  jeeps 
Stale-vomit  tear  gas 

Of  Belleau  Wood 
And  the  Hilton 
Rennie  Davis  falling 

In  Chateau  Thierry 
Quixotic  soldier  in  mufti  racing 
Through  the  stockye 
Through  the  stockyards 
Of  Cantigny 
Ginsberg  chanting  "om" 
To  make  the  vv^orld 
Safe  for 
Democracy 
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CHARLIE  MILLER 
DANNY  KAMINER 


LARGESSE 


Apollo 
had  a  fight 

with  Neptune  during  the  night 
for  this  morning 

I  saw  him  erupt  bloodied  from  the  sea. 
He  limped 

across  the  morning  sky 
slashing  crimson 
from  the  wounds 
on  the  colorless  world. 

Neptune 

infuriated  by  the  crimson 

intrusion  in  his  green  cold  world 

refused  his  shoreside  mate's  sand-fingered  proposition 

(preferring  to  spend  his  gift 

further  out-upon  himself) 

and  give  her  only  spittle  bubbles. 

Apollo 

with  a  hangover 
grew  irritated  with  the  clouds 
for  making  his  light  hydra-headed 
and  blew  their  cumulated  masses 
into  feathers. 

Ceres 

growing  thirsty  (only  bubbles  today) 
accepted  the  crimson  promise 
and  stretching 

wide,  cried  "More!" 

Revived 

(or  stimulated) 
by  her  thirst 
Apollo 
acquiesced 

and  vanished  into  her. 


(Submerging) 
Silver- 
spitting  semen 
into  the  void 
of  her  deprivation. 

Begetting  Darkness. 
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CHARLIE  MILLER 


DRUNK 


Drunk,  with  guards  still  up 
We  smile--and  play  our  deadly  game. 
Each  one  knowing  what  he  has  to  lose 
And  not  caring  if  the  other  loses  his 
For  that's  the  object  of  our  game. 

Scotch  and  water-rum  and  coke, 
Neither  shakes  our  walls. 
Never  ask--never  slip 
Gentlemen,  Gentlemen,  All! 

It's  expensive-Scotch  that  is 

The  rum  is  cheap.    Freud  floats  over  both. 

First  one  carries  the  ball  then  he  drops  it. 

But  then  the  other  let  him  carry  it. 

On  the  offense-never  offending. 

The  game  is  fun-played  by  the  rules, 
Never  telling,  usually  guessing 
Never  asking,  sometimes  smiling 
Always  playing  our  civilized  game. 
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THOMAS  F.  MORRISON 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  AN  ARTIST 


Created  by  his  suburban  caste 

of  football  playing  sons  and  dilletante  daughters, 

of  bridge  club  mothers  and  kiwanis  fathers, 

of  beauty  queen  sisters  and  class  president  brothers, 

what  he  was,  he  saw. 

The  blue  period  came  upon  him  when  he  thought  that 
"every  artist  should  have  a  blue  period." 
He  followed  the  vogue  and  listened 
when  people  told  him  that  what  he  painted  was 
"Marvelous,"   "Fantastic,"  "Great"!! 
All  the  superlatives  they  could  muster 
he  digested  and  ingested  until  his  blue  period 
ran  itself  out  in  a  kind  of  blue  funk- 
rather  like  a  mental  bloody  flux. 

In  little  flat  paint  brush  strokes, 

he  carefully  edged  the  weeping  woman  with  a  powder  blue 

he  edged  the  rose  in  a  faint  blue; 

he  edged  the  masterful  male  in  a  violent  blue-- 

at  the  other  end  of  his  imagined  spectrum. 

The  figures  were  flat  and  pasty, 

faintly  resemblant  of  people  he  knew  but  couldn't  place  . 
somehow. 

The  critics  bought  the  paintings  in  a  flash; 

they  sold  like  hotcakes. 

Everyone  just  had  to  have  one  of  his  works 

hanging  above  their  colonial  fireplaces- 

the  type  that  didn't  work  except 

after  one  turned  on  the  gas. 

And  several  years  after  the  vogue, 
he  got  his  picture  in  life  magazine 
for  shooting  some  kind  of  wild  animal 
in  farthest  Mongolia. 
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WADE  CARPENTER 


PARTY 


Clinking  glasses  &  close-drawn  shades; 
Alcohol  &  fritos  &  cigarettes  &  doritos 
&  laughing  &  giggles  behind  a  bedroom  door, 
Jim  Beam  &  marijuana  filtering  through  the  mind 
To  loving  couples  in  wishful  unwed-lock;. 

To  the  guy  pianositting  in  the  corner 

Not-playing  the  blues  in  the  late  hour  night, 

Whose  semi-stoned  daydreams  Coleridge  to  the  sea, 

&  fly  the  hawk  to  the  nest 

Of  Oconee  and  Cherokee  bear-myths 

&  the  copperhead  hissing  good  morning; 

Whose  acned  face  has  seen  the  run 

&  loved  the  squall  &  dew, 

&  woke  each  morning  to  the  whip-or-will, 

&  slept  each  night  to  the  moon; 

To  the  lonely  guy  on  the  piano  stool 
Undressed  in  coat  and  tie; 
To  the  guy  everyone  loves  and 
No  one  Loves: 

A  salute  to  the  man  of  the  corner, 
A  salute  to  the  son  of  Mary. 
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MARTIN  McDERMOTT 


ADMISSION  -  35^ 


I  listen  to  the  black  hooded  priest 
recite  the  'teachers'  second  hand  words 
over  naked  virgins  v^^hile 
prosperous  businessmen  speak  loudly 
over  empty  bottles  of  Lancers 
about  poverty. 

A  pious  Episcopalean  Baptist  of  Lutheran  beliefs 
(lusting  mother  superior) 

blasphemes  birth  control  while 

in  the  corner  of  society's  eye 

the  drunk  bitches  about  addicts  proclaiming 

with  smoky  words 

he's  going  to  quit  cigarettes 

tomorrow. 

Knowing  she  paid  too  much 
to  see  a  second  rate  circus 
Mary  Jane  sits  back 
waiting. 
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ALAN  JOHNS 


KUMQUATS 


Immured  as  I  was  in  literary  devices  used  to  elicit  Pavlovian  contempt,  I  should 
have  been  warned  by  Keenan  Codicil's  dirty  fingernails.  His  cuticular  slovenliness 
was  accompanied  by  other  patent  signs  of  his  character.  Yellowed  and  frayed 
cuffs,  a  shirt  front  speckled  with  tobacco  stains  (he  dipped  snuff)  indifferently 
tonsured  hair  and  brindled  age  spots  on  his  hands,  all  of  these  particulars  should 
have  instantly  deterred  me  from  indulging  in  an  affable  mood  toward  him.  Yet 
he  was  a  professor  and  I  but  a  freshman  in  the  small  southern  college,  so  I 
regarded  him  with  standard  awe. 

As  innocent  in  the  world's  ways  as  only  a  freshman  from  Blackberry,  South 
Carolina,  can  be,  I  attempted  to  swiftly  slough  off  my  bumpkinism  by  the  in- 
fallable  process  of  joining  a  fraternity.  If  only  I  could  ingratiate  myself  to  those 
heirs  of  Hellas,  I  knew  that  doors  as  exalted  as  those  of  the  Charleston  nobility 
would  be  flung  open  to  me.  Projecting  myself  as  the  toast  of  Dock  Street,  I 
grimly  participated  in  the  pre-pledging  rites.  My  hand  perfunctorily  pumped  to 
constriction,  my  untried  tolerance  to  alcohol  severely  taxed,  and  beginning  to 
grin  a  persistence  unwonted  even  in  the  most  self-effacing  bootlick,  I  fidgited  in 
my  room,  anticipating  the  imminet  summons  of  the  biggest  frat  on  campus. 
My  impromptu  acceptance  speech  was  already  composed.  They  gave  me  the 
blackball.  Chagrined,  I  vacuously  attended  to  my  duty. 

Not  one  of  the  most  polished  rhetoricians  in  Prof.  Codicil's  public  speaking 
class,  I  whined  out  some  shameless  inanities.  Codicil  gruffly  returned  me  to  my 
seat  with  the  admonition  to  see  him  after  class. 

"Mr.  Loblolly,"  he  began  gently,  "I  just  can't  see  what  ailed  you  today. 
That  speech  sounded  as  if  you  had  a  mouthful  of  excrement." 

"Well  sir,"  I  stammered,  "I  couldn't  seem  to  think  straight," 

"Think,  hmm,"  he  drawled.  "Thinking  is  sometimes  impaired  by  emotion, 
or  lack  of  it."  He  studied  me  with  the  intensity  of  a  Gulliver  confronted  for  the 
first  time  with  a  Lilliputian.  Firmly,  yet  benignly,  he  sat  me  down  in  one  of  the 
empty  desks,  extracted  a  profuse  pocket-watch  and  counted  some  arcane  cadence 
under  his  breath.  His  intentions  fulfilled,  he  then  put  the  timepiece  away  and  an- 
nounced, "Mr.  Loblolly,  you  may  well  wonder  why  I  just  fiddled  with  my  watch 
in  so  druidic  a  manner.  Even  if  you  don't  care,  I  shall  tell  you.  While  ago,  thirty 
seconds  of  your  life  and  mine  just  disappeared.  Irretrievably  lost,  I  did  not  waste 
it,  engaged  as  I  was  in  didactic  pursuit.  Perhaps  you  didn't  either." 

Struck  by  his  singular  conduct,  I  listened  intently  to  his  further 
expostulations. 

"You  didn't  lose  that  time,  Mr.  Loblolly,  if  you  heed  what  I'm  going  to 
say.  But  first,  let  me  ask  you:  what  is  the  trouble?  A  girl?" 
"No  sir.  I'm  a  failure." 
"Ah?  How  so?" 

"The  Kaps.  They  wouldn't  let  me  in." 

"Eureka!  Fraternity  troubles.  You  won't  get  an  platitudinal  assurance  from 
me.  Such  things  are  important.  If  we're  to  believe  the  psychologists,  rejection  by 
peers  can  cause  personality  disturbances.  In  short,  you're  pissed  off." 

Slightly  aghast  at  the  pungency  of  his  phrasing,  I  murmured  some  un- 
intelligible agreements. 

"Fraternities,"  he  mused,  "I  can  remember  my  own  experience  with  them. 
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The  only  one  I  ever  made  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  But  let  me  assure  you,  being  turn- 
ed down  is  tough.  It  takes  a  while  to  recover.  Fratmen.  Directors  of  shoe  store 
chains.  Rotary  Club  Presidents.  Alderman.  Even  professors.  Babbitt  warrens. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  kumquats? 

His  last  query  nonplussed  me.  "Sounds  like  a  cartoon  character,"  I  offered. 

Donning  the  cloak  of  pedantry,  usually  foreign  to  him,  he  said,  "The  kum- 
quat  is  found  in  the  same  parts  of  the  country  as  other  citrus  fruits:  California 
and  my  native  state  of  Florida.  However,  it  is  a  transplant,  from  Japan.  The  name 
is  derived  from  Cantonese  "kam  kwat"  meaning  "golden  orange." 

I  half  expect  him  to  glance  at  me  and  see  if  I  were  taking  notes.  Immersed 
in  his  amplification,  he  did  not. 

"The  kumquat  has  a  noble  history.  With  the  lime  and  other  citruses,  it  has 
been  used  to  fend  off  scurvey.  Besides  its  medicinal  qualities,  it  can  be  reduced 
to  its  noblest  form  through  canning.  Have  you  ever  tasted  kumquat  preserves?" 

"Mom  used  to  make  blackberry  preserves." 

"Well,  compared  to  kumquat  preserves,  all  others  wilt.  Come  with  me  to 
my  office.  I  keep  a  jar  in  the  desk." 

We  arrived.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  entered  a  professor's  office  on 
other  than  routine  missions.  William  Jennings  Bryan's  collected  speeches  lined 
the  wall.  Volumes  of  Yeats  shared  the  perch.  Several  plaques  attested  to  Codicil's 
scholastic  and  civic  accomplishments.  "What's  this,  sir?"  I  pointed  to  a  device 
shaped  like  a  piece  of  fruit  on  a  pedestal. 

"That?  Ah,  yes,  it's  from  the  National  Gardener's  Association.  I  got  it  for 
breeding  a  new  strain  of  kumquat.  In  deference  to  our  Oriental  cousins,  I  called 
it  the  Codi-Nippon."  He  sat  down  in  a  cushioned  rocker  and  rummaged  through 
his  desk.  Out  came  the  heralded  jar.  The  lid  gingerly  screwed  off,  he  thrust  it  un- 
der my  nose.  "Try  some." 

Kumquat  etiquette  eluded  me.  "How  sir?" 

"With  your  finger,  of  course." 

Thoughts  of  Little  Jack  Horner  flitting  through  my  brain,  I  plunged  my 
thumb  in.  The  professor  immediately  rebuked  me.  "Not  with  your  thumb,  Mr. 
Loblolly.  Like  this."  Crooking  his  index  finger,  he  fetched  out  a  gob  and  daintly 
dovvmed  it.  Thus  initiated,  I  followed  suit.  The  stuff  tasted  not  unpalatable.  Sort 
of  a  synthesis  of  grapefruit,  oranges  and  pineapple.  "A  popular  pastime  down  in 
Florida,"  he  chuckled,  "kumquat  slurping." 

"I  hope  that  I've  distracted  you  from  your  problems.  All  it  takes  is  some 
amusement,  a  quality  which  I  sometimes  over  exude."  Then  he  groped  in  his 
pockets  and  found  a  tin.  Tuberose  snuff.  Although  I  was  accustomed  to  seeing 
professors  ply  themselves  with  other  forms  of  the  weed,  I  was  taken  aback  by 
this  proletarian  habit.  Codicil  noticed  my  curiousity  and  explained.  "My  parents 
worked  in  the  mills.  They  can't  smoke  around  all  that  cotton,  so  they  usually 
dipped  snuff.  To  earn  my  tuition,  I  had  to  work  in  the  mills,  too.  So  I  adopted 
the  habit.  It  unsightliness  is  its  only  drawback."  Emphasizing  his  statement,  he 
spat  into  an  antique  cuspidor  near  his  desk. 

Upon  leaving  his  office,  I  knew  that  I  had  found  my  first  friend  at  college. 
Reflecting  on  my  good  fortune,  I  felt  relieved  to  have  avoided  the  fraternity  sys- 
tem, and,  in  the  process,  discovered  Prof.  Codicil.  Back  in  my  room,  I  found  it 
dishevelled.  My  roomate  was  absent.  Curiosity  sparked  me.  On  tenterhooks,  I 
went  to  the  next  room.  "What  happened  to  our  room?'^ 

"It's  been  visited  by  the  avenging  angel,"  came  the  reply. 

"Huh?" 

"Administration.  Loblolly.  Narcs." 
"What  for?  We  don't  smoke  it." 

"Well,  tell  it  to  them.  They  didn't  find  any  dope.  But  they  got  some 
terribly  incriminating  evidence." 
"Christ!  What?" 

"You  know  that  wine  bottle  you  use  for  a  candle-holder?  Alcoholic 
beverages  on  campus." 

The  college  persisted  in  enforcing  the  directives  of  the  parochial  Board. 
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Protestantism,  and  it  enimical  attitude  toward  the  vine,  flourished.  But  a  chianti 
bottle  candle-holder?  A  prevalent  joke  on  campus  was  the  apocryphal  refusal  of 
the  Administration  to  allow  Episcopal  communion  to  be  conducted  because  they 
used  real  alcohol.  But  this? 

"What  did  they  do  with  him?"  I  asked  in  reference  to  my  roommate. 

"He's  downtown  now.  The  hoosegow.  But  President  Iscariot  says  he'll  go 
his  bail." 

"That's  considerate,"  I  scoffed. 

"They  probably  were  just  using  him  as  an  example.  Don't  let  it  bug  you. 
He'll  get  a  couple  of  weeks  of  probation,  that's  all." 

These  words,  apprently  meant  as  reassuring,  found  me  impervious.  Omi- 
nous rumblings  of  double  "Jeopardy"  had  reached  me  before,  but  now  I  saw  it  in 
action.  Frustration  roiled  up  in  me.  I  wanted  to  have  my  resentment  exonerated. 
Prof.  Codicil  leaped  to  my  mind.  He  would  understand.  Impelled  by  a  sense  of 
righteous  indignation,  I  marched  to  his  office. 

I  rapped  discreetly  on  the  door,  only  to  hear  tomblike  reverberations.  As  I 
turned  to  leave,  an  importuning  hand  seized  my  shoulder.  The  man  smiled  hol- 
lowly. "Could  I  speak  with  you  for  a  moment?"  he  asked  unnecessarily.  He 
guided  me  to  one  of  the  bony  benches  which  lined  the  hall.  "My  name  is  Leon 
Bloodworth.  I  represent  the  narcotics  division  of  the  police  department.  I  am  not 
here  to  accost  you.  You  are  not  under  arrest.  I  just  want  co-operation. 

His  stilted  manner  gave  the  impression  of  excessive  addiction  to  TV  police 
dramas.  What  if  that's  how  they  really  talk,  I  speculated.  A  supercilious  smile 
crept  across  my  face.  "Sure,  Officer  Bloodworth."  Then  switching  into  argot, 
"Yeah,  man.  Let's  rap.  Whaya  want  me  to  lay  on  you?" 

Bloodworth  was  markedly  aroused  by  my  approach.  Now  he  felt  secure. 
He  knew  what  kind  of  customer  he  was  dealing  with.  "This  is  strictly  off  the  re- 
cord. A  figure  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  but  who  is  highly  placed  in  this 
college,  has  asked  us  to  make  enquiries  about  this,  ahem,  Prof.  Codicil." 

"Codicil?  Sure." 

"It  seems  that  the  suspect-" 

"Suspect?" 

"-Prof.  Codicil  has  been  associating  with  undesirables." 

"Jesus!  What  kind  of  undesirables?" 

"People  currently  under  indictment." 

"For  what?" 

"For  narcotic  abuse." 

"Dopeheads." 

"Uh,  yes.  Various  students  who  have  come  under  court  action  are  known 
habitues  of  his  presence." 

Where  had  he  picked  up  "habitues"?  Maybe  he  read  detective  stories  too? 

"And  since  the  professor  is  out  and  you  were  trying  to  see  him,  I  assumed 
that  interrogation  was  in  order.  Just  what  do  you  know  of  his  peculiarities,  his 
habits,  his  birth-marks,  scars  and/or  tattoes? 

Perplexed  by  the  seeming  inanity  of  the  situation,  I  indulged  in  some  good 
humored  prevarication.  "Okay,  Mr.  Bloodworth,  you  may  as  well  know.  It's 
those  kumquat  preserves." 

"What's  that?  Some  new  strain  of  oriental  weed?" 

"Yes.  And  what's  worse,  he  developed  it  in  his  own  garden.  He's  even 
named  it  after  himself." 

"Shock  and  suppressed  exultation  lit  his  face.  He  produced  a  ten-cent  note- 
book and  a  ballpoint  pen  bedizined  with  praying  hands  and  started  to  scribble 
fiercely.  After  a  few  more  urgent  questions,  he  scurried  off.  Only  after  the  first 
wave  of  amusement  subsided  did  I  realize  the  enormity  of  my  hoax.  He  had  be- 
lieved it  without  hesitation.  Now  he  would  probably  be  breathlessly  recounting 
the  whole  qualid  incident  to  his  superiors.  Some  anonymous  figure  high  in  the 
Administration  would  be  chortling  at  his  own  perception.  I  was  abashed. 

Clacking  through  the  halls  came  the  sound  of  Prof.  Codicil's  gutta-percha 
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cane.  He  was  returning.  I  sat  there  naked  in  my  quilt.  Cringing  at  his  expansive 
greeting,  I  reluctantly  bade  him  good  afternoon.  He  then  muttered  something  in 
a  strange  tongue.  "I  didn't  hear  you,  sir." 

"No  matter.  What  I  just  said  is  in  the  virtually  unknov^rn  Carib  language. 
They  named  the  Caribbean  after  them,  you  know.  A  little  hobby  of  mine,  the 
Caribs.  A  noble  race  who  intrepidly  sailed  the  seas  in  dugouts.  They  gave 
Ponce  de  Leon  a  few  lumps."  He  chuckled,  as  if  imagining  the  explorer  being 
roundly  thumped  with  native  shillelaighs. 

"I  need  to  talke  to  you,  sir." 

"Certainly.  Let  me  open  my  little  cubbyhole." 

We  entered.  He  diffidently  offered  me  a  cup  of  tea,  which  I  declined. 
Choosing  circumlocation  as  the  best  approach,  I  mentioned  my  expropriated 
roommate. 

"Admittedly,  the  Administration  engages  in  fits  of  zeal  a  bit  often.  I've 
had  my  wrangles  with  them.  Too  liberal,  they  call  me.  Old  Codicil  bends  too 
much  to  the  students.  He  believes  he's  Socrates  incarnate.  I  ignore  it.  Somebody 
must  offer  an  ear,  just  that,  no  self-righteousness,  to  students.  Listen.  Care  for 
more  preserves?" 

I  gagged  out  a  refusal,  my  recent  indiscretions  too  vivid. 

Codicil  spared  little  relish  in  consuming  the  preserves.  He  was  such  a  picture 
of  innocent  complacency  that  remorse,  contrition  roosted  upon  my  head  and  my 
pregnant  confession  nearly  burst  forth.  My  motive  toward  restitution  were 
scotched.  Some  brooding  figures  ambled  up  to  the  open  door  of  the  office.  They 
caught  the  professors  eye,  and  he  unobtrusively  stuffed  the  jar  of  preserves  be- 
neath the  desk,  his  features  composed  in  an  attitude  of  welcome.  A  member  of 
the  group  nervously  tapped  on  the  door,  which  was  ajar.  "Professor,  we  need  to 
see  you.  We're  police  officers." 

"Police?  By  all  means,  come  in." 

"I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  Bloodworth  said  tonelessly,  "but  we  have  to 
search  your  office." 

"Search?"  Codicil's  tone  was  tinged  with  caution. 

"Yes  sir.  We've  got  a  warrant."  He  flashed  a  besealed  document.  "We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  you  may  be  secreting  narcotics." 

Codicil  gasped  something  in  his  Carib  jargon.  "Who's  behind  all  this?" 

"A  certain  anonymous  member  of  the  Administration.  And  this  boy." 

He  gaped  at  me.  "But  what's  it  all  about  Mr.  Loblolly?" 

"It's  a  joke,  sir."  I  looked  at  the  officers,  my  eyes  big  with  entreaty.  En- 
grossed in  their  professional  pursuits,  they  ignored  me. 

"Here  it  is!"  A  public  servant  ecstatically  brandished  the  jar  of  preserves. 

"What?"  the  professor  ejaculated.  "Why  that's  just  a  jar  of  my  homemade 
kumquat  preserves." 

Bloodworth  chuckled  derisively.  "Sure,  professor.  We  know  what  you  stash 
in  this.  The  kid  gave  us  the  lowdown." 

"Only  the  best  strain  of  kumquat  produced  in  the  continental  United 
States,"  Codicil  said  defiantly. 

"The  best  brand  of  dope  you  mean." 

He  removed  his  glasses  and  furiously  polished  them  with  a  bandanna. 
Setting  them  squarely  on  his  nose,  he  enunciated,  "I  don't  have  the  slightest 
inkling  of  your  intent.  I  know  nothing  about  dope,  except  as  a  euphemism  for  a 
soft  drink." 

"Don't  try  and  deny  it  sir.  Not  only  are  you  a  known  companion  of  stu- 
dent drug-users,  but  this  very  boy  who  now  sits  among  us  is  an  eye  witness." 

"Wait  a  minute!  I  didn't  claim  to  be  an  eye-witness." 

Bloodworth,  obviously  having  anticipated  my  denial,  removed  a  tiny  tape- 
recorder  and  gleefully  played  back  our  entire  conversation.  Codicil  looked 
stunned  at  first.  As  the  surreal  dialogue  persisted,  his  eyes  crinkled  in  bur- 
geoning amusement.  Before  it  ended,  fits  of  mirth  enveloped  him.  The  officers 
stopped  their  search,  dumbstruck  at  his  levity  in  the  face  of  felony.  His  phleg- 
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matic  nature  stirred,  Bloodworth  burst  out,  "You'll  cackle  even  more,  you  old 
fart  when  we  send  this  stuff  to  the  lab."  Codicil  snatched  the  jar  from  his 
trembling  hand.  He  offered  it  to  me.  I  scooped  out  a  fmgerfull.  "Too  bad  we 
don't  have  any  gingerbread." 
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ANDREW  DELAPLAINE 


SHANGHAI 


Dusk  was  slowly  creeping  in  and  turning  the  quiet  afternoon  into  a  quieter, 
lonely  night.  The  sky  was  lightly  overcast  and  would  cause  the  moonlight  pene- 
trating the  cover  to  bounce  between  the  earth  with  its  sprawling  shrubbery  and 
trees  and  the  mirky  cover  overhead  as  though  it  were  caught  between  the  two, 
suffusing  the  land  with  a  bastard,  grotesque  imitation  of  daytime,  giving  indis- 
tinct shadows  to  all  things  upon  the  land  in  this  quiet,  dusky,  springtime  China. 
The  shadows  falling  beneath  the  newly  opened  blooms  would  melt  and  blur  with 
the  shadows  of  the  bushes  around  them  to  create  a  haze  that  would  dilute  the 
briUiant  whiteness  of  the  lonely  cherry  blossom. 

A  large  low  house  blended  into  the  mingling  shadows  of  the  hillside,  which 
rose  gradually  and  evenly  up  and  away  from  the  river  below  to  the  great  plateau 
out  of  sight  at  the  top.  Even  the  open  spacious  balcony  that  usually  could  be 
seen  to  stand  apart  from  the  slope  now  submerged  beneath  the  closely  sur- 
rounding cypress  and  pine  trees  which  seemed  to  gather  the  black  cloud  of  dusk 
under  and  around  them. 

No  light  issued  forth  from  the  great  house,  from  the  wide  public  rooms 
with  their  wooden  floors,  from  the  private  apartments  with  heavy  Oriental  and 
Arabian  drapes  cumberously  flapping  aside  as  the  gentle  breeze  whiffed  up  the 
hillside  and  through  the  windows,  quietly  bringing  up  any  sounds  that  might 
come  from  the  village,  from  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  servant's  rooms  —  no 
tiny  sphere  of  light,  no  lanterns  against  the  dusk,  as  if  everyone  had  forgotten,  or 
a  servant  had  neglected  to  go  from  room  to  room,  as  was  his  usual  task,  to  turn 
up  the  lights  for  the  evening,  or  everyone  was  sleeping  and  unaware  that  dusk 
was  seeping  into  the  valley  and  night  was  galloping  closer  and  closer  to  latch  the 
areas  nearby  over  with  ghostly  darkness. 

The  portly  Ch'en  Tui,  alone  on  his  balcony,  stood  looking  down  the  treed 
hillside,  over  the  village  that,  far  away,  seemed  to  stick  into  the  river  like  a  leech 
with  its  back  to  Ch'en  sucking  blood  and  its  life  unobserved  under  the  concealing 
lip  of  the  wharves  where  its  teeth  bit  into  the  water  serpent.  Into  the  distant 
dark  brightness  of  the  tinseliy  flowing  river  he  looked,  immobile  and  with  folded 
arms  within  his  sleeves  he  stood,  looking  into  the  currents,  the  eddies,  the  bub- 
bles of  the  river.  He  was  serenely  formal,  as  though  he  had  been  watching  a  long 
time  and  reviewing  the  river  in  a  metaphysical  parade  for  conformity  to  order 
and  propriety.  He  appeared  complacent,  as  though  every  element  of  the  river, 
the  water,  the  eddies,  the  heavy  heave  of  its  mighty  surge  down-river,  had  always 
passed  inspection  in  the  past,  and  as  if  he  never  expected  the  river  to  change  at 
all,  never  cease  to  be  underestimated,  never  cease  fulfilling  its  cosmic  purpose. 

There  was  no  sound  of  the  river  from  the  balcony;  it  was  quiet  and  flat  on 
the  surface.  Movement  ot  the  pale  and  deceptively  quiet  monster  —  and  life- 
blood  of  China  —  could  be  detected  only  by  the  twinkling  curls  of  rivulets  with- 
in the  outwardly  quiet  river,  which  reflected  either  the  pallid  stars  just  becoming 
visible  through  the  fast  dispersing  cloud  cover  overhead,  or  the  light  of  a  shortly 
missed  sun  bouncing  off  some  far  away  thin  cloudlet  back  into  the  river  as  it 
flowed  on,  recording  its  movement,  swiftly  and  silently  as  it  snaked  along,  like 
the  last  part  of  a  great  serpent  drawn  on  and  directed  by  a  head  no  ancestor  had 
ever  marvelled  to  see,  down  the  deep  and  muddy  channel  past  the  estates  of  dis- 
possessed or  struggling  mandarins,  past  the  villages  and  towns,  down  to  the  great 
city,  through  the  tree  expanding  mouth,  to  the  Great  China  Sea! 

Ch'en  had  followed  the  great  river  many  times.  As  a  boy,  and  being  of  his 
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class,  he  had  been  able  to  go  to  the  city  to  see  Chinese  from  all  the  provinces 
gather  and  mix  and  bargain  with  the  nationals  of  other  great  and  obscure  states 
and  peoples  of  many  distant  lands  known  to  him  before  only  through  reading  or 
through  listening  to  tales  his  fathers  had  told  about  the  strange  lands.  It  was  in 
the  city  that  he  had  seen  his  first  white  man.  But  now  Ch'en  had  not  been  to  the 
city  in  three  years.  He  managed  all  his  affairs  from  his  desk  at  home.  He  was  old 
and  his  joints  were  tightening.  Events  of  great  moment  were  being  decided  in  all 
the  cities  between  the  Nationalists  and  the  Communists.  He  knew  that  by  the 
end  of  1927  (so  few  months  away)  the  name  of  the  great  river  might  well  be 
changed,  and  so  the  name  of  the  city  —  Shanghai  —  to  an  unknown  name,  for- 
eign to  his  ear.  That  his  wealth  and  estates  were  soon  enough  to  be  confiscated, 
no  matter  who  won,  he  was  quite  resignedly  certain. 

The  river  slipped  along  to  Shanghai.  Ch'en  slid  with  it  and  into  himself, 
deeper,  deeper.  The  sky  had  lost  the  color  of  burnished  gold,  which  had  become 
visible  as  the  clouds  sunk  to  the  ground  to  melt  away,  for  that  of  a  thinly  evanes- 
cent gray-blue.  This  was  now  losing  to  the  black-blue  of  deeper  night  as  the  stars 
pierced  out,  brighter  overhead.  Ch'en  did  not  move.  His  gaze  was  not  so  intense 
as  his  rocky  manner  as  he  remained  staunch  with  fixed  eyes  on  the  river.  He  had 
noticed  the  subtle  shift  in  temperature  caused  by  the  descending  clouds,  which 
became  a  thin  mist  that  covered  the  land  and  gave  a  dew-cover  to  the  earth.  The 
little  insect  sounds  of  night  played  music  to  his  scenario  of  thoughts. 

His  son  that  morning,  as  dawn  crept  up  to  shun  away  the  vestiges  of  dark- 
ness, as  quietly  as  night  stole  down,  had  come  to  him  in  his  chamber  as  he  lay  on 
his  mat  near  the  screen  giving  to  his  balcony.  He  had  knelt  beside  Ch'en  to  gently 
touch  his  shoulder  to  waken  him,  but  Ch'en  had  heard  him  enter,  and  knew  in 
the  time  that  it  took  his  son  to  cross  the  room  that  he  would  not  like  what  his 
son  was  going  to  tell  him,  Ch'en  knew. 

The  aged  Ch'en  responded  to  his  touch  without  a  movement  of  his  arms  or 
his  legs  in  the  expected  startled  jerk. 

"Why  does  my  son  come  to  me  so  soon  before  the  dawn  has  begun  to  fill 
the  sky  with  light  and  lick  away  the  night-time  dew?" 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you,  father,  that  1  must  go.  It  is  something  very 
urgent,"  his  son  had  said. 

Ch'en  opened  his  eyes. 

"My  son  knows  that  I  am  old.  I  have  seen  a  long  life  and  many  times  have 
seen  the  river  dry  to  nothing,  then  surge  into  the  valley,  almost  covering  the  vil- 
lage to  make  its  new  channel.  I  have  lived  long  and  seen  many  things.  Never  have 
I  tired  of  learning  what  life  and  age  would  teach  me.  I  have  become  friends  with 
life.  When  we  part  we  will  part  as  old  friends  do,  with  sadness  that  we  will  never 
see  each  other  again,  but  with  joy  that  we  have  met  and  known  each  other.  Life 
has  told  me  to  beware  what  seems  urgent." 

"Father,  you  know  that  I  must  go.  I  must  do  my  part  against  the  enemy." 

"When  politics  brews  violence,  my  son,  you  will  find  that  your  political 
faith  is  not  so  much  endangered  as  is  your  mortality." 

"As  you  were  when  you  were  young,  so  am  I  now  resolute.  I  have  heard 
your  stories  from  the  other  wise  men  of  the  province  and  of  your  battles  with 
the  warlords  of  the  North  so  long  ago." 

Ch'en  had  not  moved.  His  son  still  knelt  on  one  knee  beside  him,  facing 
the  half-open  balcony  screen  through  which  one  could  judge  the  coming  of  light 
and  day. 

"It  is  true,"  said  Ch'en,  "I  have  fought,  as  you  would  fight  today.  But  my 
son,  it  was  after  age  had  cooled  the  boiling  waters  of  youth  that  I  could  make 
my  tea  and  reflect  upon  the  violence  of  the  past.  I  saw  at  once  a  conflict  uneasy 
to  resolve  between  the  impetuosity  of  youth  to  fight  and  the  sure  knowledge  of 
age  that  tells  man  not  to  fight.  My  warring  merely  cleared  the  road  for  another, 
younger,  group  to  fight  their  battles,  as  the  road  has  now  been  cleared  and 
awaits  you  to  leave  me  today.  Many  of  my  friends,  noble  and  daring,  caught 
swords  in  their  strong  bosoms.  They  never  made  their  tea  nor  sat  alone  to  drink 
it  in  the  springtime  dusk  while  watching  yet  another  year's  white  blossoms  gently 
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rain  from  the  boughs  of  the  trees  to  rot  on  the  ground." 

Ch'en  looked  to  the  screen  and  the  daylight  that  was  coming.  "My  son," 
he  continued,  "I  have  tried  to  give  you,  and  I  have  seen  others  try  to  give  their 
sons,  what  knowledge  a  life  can  teach.  My  father  tried  with  me.  If  you  go,  some 
will  die  near  you  today,  and  will  never  have  time  to  look  back  on  their  days  of 
fighting.  And  you  are  one  of  them." 

"Father,  I  must  go.  The  dawning  birds  call  me  away.  Others  are  waiting  in 
the  village  to  go  to  the  city." 

Ch'en  spoke  with  no  emphasis,  "If  I  forbid  you?  If  I  have  you  locked 
away?  I  ask  myself  these  questions,  and  am  remorseful  not  because  I  decide  to 
allow  you  to  make  your  own  errors,  which  you  should  do  as  you  live  so  that  you 
will  know  what  living  means,  but  because  by  so  living  you  risk  the  danger,  as  I 
once  risked  the  danger,  of  dying.  Many  of  my  friends  have  imperiled  themselves 
as  you  would  today,  and  they  have  gone  from  me  as  the  night  is  going  now.  You 
are  my  son,  and  the  sun  of  my  life.  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  the  risk  you  take, 
and  for  what  gain." 

"The  others  depend  on  me  to  help  lead." 

"To  lead  their  comrades  but  not  yourself." 

"But  .  .  .  what  can  I  say  to  you.  I  must  go.  If  I  am  to  be  called  a  man 
by  ..."  He  looked  away  to  the  balcony  and  the  hillside  beyond. 

"Yes,  I  know.  A  man  .  .  .  ,"  said  Ch'en,  looking  steadily  at  the  ceiling. 

"Raise  me,"  he  said.  His  son  helped  Ch'en  to  his  feet.  "I  will  not  walk 
with  you.  You  must  go  yourself  from  here.  Come  close  to  me."  His  son  came 
closer,  face  to  face,  and  Ch'en  could  see  him  more  clearly.  Ch'en  put  his  hand  on 
his  son's  neck  and  shoulder  and  held  it  there,  with  no  expression  on  his  face  as 
he  looked  into  his  son's  eyes. 

"I  ask  you  to  take  your  man  with  you  when  you  go,"  he  said. 

"I  will,  for  my  father." 

"I  will  wait  for  you  to  come  back."  His  son  said  nothing,  but  slipped 
back,  away  from  Ch'en 's  hand,  causing  Ch'en  to  caress  his  neck  as  he  made  the 
movement.  His  son  was  gone  through  a  screen  as  Ch'en  held  his  hand  limply  in 
the  air  where  his  son  had  been  and  looked  at  the  empty  space. 

He  had  sent  his  son  to  university  in  Shanghai  as  his  father  had  sent  him 
and  as  all  his  ancestors  had  sent  their  sons.  The  end  of  the  imperial  power  in 
China  caused  the  universities  to  change  in  a  more  radical  way  than  they  had  ever 
changed.  The  success  of  Communism  in  a  troubled  Russia  had  caused  it  to  be 
brought  to  China,  teeming  with  revolution,  where  it  was  first  introduced  into  the 
universities.  Some  reacted  against  it  and  formed  politico-military  groups,  and  it 
was  to  one  of  these  groups  that  Ch'en 's  son  belonged. 

But  the  day  had  dissolved  and  Ch'en  waited.  His  nouse  was  quiet.  And  now 
the  night  was  thick  and  the  darkness  heavy.  The  many  clear  stars  were  bright  pin- 
heads  in  a  richly  dark  heavenly  cushion,  shining  down  with  their  innumerable 
tiny  shafts  of  light  onto  the  dark  and  shadowy  earth.  The  oil  lights  from  the  vil- 
lage had  been  lost  to  the  darkness  and  to  sleep  one  by  one  a  long  time  ago,  so 
that  the  only  ones  remaining  belonged  to  the  brothels,  which  were  doing  heavy 
business.  Western  style,  off  the  boys  and  men  who  came  down  the  river  on  their 
way  to  the  city  at  the  other  end  to  become  soldiers  and  to  fight  and  storm 
through  life,  earning  their  laurels  and  their  glories,  just  as  Ch'en  had  fought  in  the 
North  many  years  ago.  Perhaps  his  son  was  in  a  brothel  now  in  dirty,  crowded 
and  noisy  Shanghai.  More  likely  he  was  knee-deep  in  a  quag  off  a  marsh  near  a 
rice  field  outside  the  city  awaiting  action. 

The  great  Ch'en  moved.  He  turned  and  went  through  an  open  screen  into 
his  chambers^  His  serving  man  had  laid  his  mat  for  him  some  hours  before  and 
could  be  seen  through  the  translucent  screen  standing  outside  another  entrance 
to  the  chamber  waiting  to  be  called  by  Ch'en  to  put  him  to  bed. 

Sitting  at  his  open,  paper-covered,  roll-top  English  desk  with  a  rustling  of 
his  robes  against  the  carved  chair  with  itsjigly  rising  gargoyles  sneering  out  of 
the  unpolished  mahogany,  and  lighting  a  silver  oil  lamp  which  had  been  the  gift 
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of  a  Dutch  trader,  Ch'en  opened  a  top  drawer  of  the  hugh  desk,  from  where  he 
directed  the  affairs  of  his  estates,  and  removed  his  opium-tray.  The  oil  lamp  had 
no  glass  cover  and  caused  the  shadows  to  scamper  about  as  the  flame  flickered. 
The  night  outside  made  the  inside  darker  still,  and  the  corners  of  the  room  were 
hideous  basements  of  contorted  shadows. 

Two  sacrificial  bronzes  with  their  pointed  ears  and  their  flaring  nostrils 
gleamed  in  the  dull  lamplight.  Their  nostrils  seemed  to  be  breathing  heavy  black 
air  and  their  skins,  against  the  changing  light,  seemed  golden  with  perspiration. 
They  stood  together,  arms  entwined,  their  heads  over  their  shoulders  looking  in 
the  direction  of  Ch'en.  Moulded  together,  they  assumed  a  frozen  immobility 
similar  to  that  concentrated  steadiness  Ch'en  had  so  well  mastered  when  he 
stood  on  the  balcony  looking  into  the  cat-black  night,  to  the  silver-banded  ser- 
pent that  stole  in  the  night  through  the  valley. 

Four  pellets  was  Ch'en's  limit,  but  he  used  five  now.  A  ritualized  melan- 
choly enshrouded  him.  His  shoulders  slumped,  his  head  slouched  and  relaxed  on 
his  breast  as  the  lamp  burned  on  and  the  bronzes  steamed  and  the  serving  man 
waited.  The  florid  images  of  bright  springtime  came  into  Ch'en's  drowsing  mind; 
they  fluttered  like  little  birds  and  became  colorful  live  lillies  before  his  closed 
eyes,  casting  a  thousand  flapping  shadows  uncertainly  and  quick  against  the  walls 
of  his  head  as  his  mind  drifted  away,  away  from  his  estates,  away  from  the  stars 
shining  down  their  twinkling  light,  away  from  the  night,  away  from  the  serpent's 
powerful  sting.  But  silently.  Silently.  Ever  so  preciously  tender  and  silent.  His 
slow  and  regular  breath  held  the  pace  to  the  shadowy  bizarre  phantasmagoria  of 
Ch'en's  wandering  mind. 


"A  gale  ruffles  the  stream 

And  trees  in  the  forest  crack: 

My  thoughts  are  bitter  as  death 

For  he  whom  I  asked  will  not  come. 

A  hundred  years  slip  by  like  water. 

Riches  and  rank  are  but  cold  ashes. 

Tao  is  daily  passing  away. 

To  whom  shall  we  turn  for  salvation? 

The  brave  soldier  draws  his  sword. 

And  tears  flow  with  endless  lamentation; 

The  wind  whistles,  leaves  fall. 

And  rain  trickles  through  the  old  thatch." 


Ch'en's  watery  eyes  slowly  cracked  open,  then  closed  and  opened  again. 
He  sat  and  mused  a  long  time,  his  eyes  bleakly  chasing  one  shadow  til  it  mixed 
with  another;  the  shadows  pranced  from  wall  to  wall  and  to  the  ceiling.  He 
grasped  the  arms  of  his  strong  chair  and  laboriously  rose.  Going  to  the  center  of 
the  chamber,  he  stood  motionless.  His  robes  hung  loose  and  still  as  the  shadows 
played  their  games  around  him.  He  seemed  drained  of  strength,  as  though  he  did 
not  even  possess  essential  reflex  actions  and  emotions,  but  appearances  mean 
nothing.  The  dusk  closed  around  him  as  though  he  were  a  strange,  foreign  and 
newly  caught  specimen. 

Ch'en  stood  straight  and  made  small  steps  to  the  edge  of  the  balcony 
where,  down  in  the  distance,  the  silent  speedy  river  swept  past  the  village.  Such  a 
river.  A  lost  past  to  give  it  no  beginning  and  an  endless  future  to  herald  no  end. 

Close  by  the  squeaky,  hidden  sounds  of  night  murmured  on  as  though 
muffled  by  the  black  cloak  which  covered  the  sense  of  sight  against  the  better, 
more  definite  discriminations  of  light. 

Deep  in  the  valley  in  the  village  by  the  river,  two  lights  stood  out  against 
the  veil  of  blackness,  as  if  to  say  a  mourning  time  that  had  lasted  too  long  was 
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now  being  broken  by  lights  and  smiles.  Ch'en  adjusted  his  gaze  from  the  stream- 
ing, silent  flood  to  the  two  lights.  They  would  be  the  ferrymen,  up  to  wake  their 
cows  for  the  day.  But  he  could  hear  no  solitary  bells  clang  as  the  cows  shugged 
out  of  their  stalls  and  into  the  late,  late  night;  he  could  hear  no  sound  of  the 
water  pressing  against  the  shore  and  breathing  as  it  roared  past  the  village,  which 
was  but  another  shadowy  outline  in  the  morning  darkness;  he  could  hear  no 
slush  of  water  in  the  hogstyes  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  or  the  splash  of  small 
waves  against  the  old  boats  moored  fast  for  the  night,  or  the  lapping  ripples  of 
water  in  a  little  by-pond  of  the  river  caused  by  a  dog  stopping  his  thirst;  he  could 
not  see  the  branches  of  trees  or  the  carcasses  of  animals  caught  in  the  rapid 
stream  and  being  carried  like  everything  else  that  came  into  contact  with  it,  past 
the  village  to  far  away  Shanghai,  where  the  day  was  coming  too. 

The  day.  And  dawn  so  near.  It  could  not  be  long  now,  Ch'en  thought.  And 
then  it  might  be  another  day,  another  night,  another  day  and  night  after  that. 
The  patient  heart  must  cry  within  itself,  or  be  like  the  wailing  woman,  who 
flings  her  sorrows  upon  the  cold  world  as  so  much  slop  to  bloated,  full-fed  pigs, 
which  care  nothing. 

A  sound.  And  now  movement  within.  And  now  the  sound  of  feet  stepping 
lightly  upon  the  balcony  floor.  Ch'en's  serving  man. 

"Master  .  .  .  your  son's  man  is  in  the  ante-chamber." 

Ch'en,  the  great  and  mighty  Ch'en,  remained  with  folded  arms  looking  into 
the  serpent's  body,  watching  it  carry  with  a  gentle  but  insistently  hypnotic 
sweep  the  sons  of  China  with  it  to  the  farther  and  farther  away  city. 
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RICK  PITTS 


AUGUST  31,  P.  M.,  THOUGHTS 


Sun.  A  lake  house.  A  pier.  A  floating  dock  hinged  to  the  pier.  I'm  squinting 
in  the  sun,  sitting  on  the  dock.  I  can  look  down  in  the  water  and  see  nothing. 
All  I  can  see  is  water.  Life  is  so  much  better  when  summer  ends.  You  don't  have 
to  worry  about  all  of  those  stupid  parties.  Summer's  over  and  so  are  the  parties. 
Now  I  won't  be  spilling  drinks  and  saying  funny  things.  Funny  things.  They're 
only  funny  to  some  people.  To  some  people,  they  mean  so  much.  I'm  glad  it's 
over.  It  was  always  so  hard  to  think  of  those  funny  things. 

I  need  my  sun  glasses.  It's  hard  to  see  across  the  water  because  of  the  sun. 
Across  the  water.  The  cove.  That's  where  she  lives.  A  beautiful  face,  a  lovely 
body.  A  brown  belly.  It  radiated  the  warmth  of  the  sun  when  I  laid  my  head 
there.  Oh,  am  I  glad  that  that's  over  with.  We  had  to  walk  through  so  many  briar 
patches  and  poison  ivy.  And  that  stupid,  remote  little  spot  by  the  lagoon  wasn't 
worth  all  of  the  scratches  and  cuts.  Who  am  I  kidding?  She  wasn't  worth  it.  No, 
of  course  she  wasn't.  Oh  hell  man  —  love  'em  and  leave  'em.  Go  smoke  a  cigar. 
Man  hood.  Who  is  she?  Any  summer  love.  You  can  recognize  her  by  the  scratches 
on  her  feet  and  ankles,  and  by  the  cuts.  The  cuts. 

I  heard  that  Tom  was  getting  married.  I  guess  that  happens.  You  lose  your 
youth.  And  then  you  lose  summer.  And  you're  alone.  If  you  look,  there  may  be 
someone  waiting  to  take  your  hand.  Maybe  that  happened  to  Tom.  Or  maybe  he 
did  the  searching.  Someone  waiting.  Waiting,  alone  hand  outstretched.  I  doubt 
if  she  was  a  summer  love.  You  never  marry  a  summer  love.  With  a  summer  love, 
you  share  your  mind,  your  body,  the  sun.  And  you  never  marry  a  summer  love. 
That's  good  to  know.  Now  I  don't  have  to  worry.  Freedom,  that's  me.  Boy,  I  pity 
Tom  .  .  he's  lost  his  freedom.  Don't  ask  me  what  freedom  is.  I  know,  but  I  just 
don't  feel  like  telling  you.  It  would  take  so  long  and  all,  you  understand. 

Tomorrow  will  be  September.  Tomorrow  I  start  to  work.  It'll  seem  strange, 
not  going  back  to  college.  I  really  got  tired  of  that.  Sixteen  years  of  going  to 
school  is  too  long.  Now  I  won't  have  to  look  at  those  same  old  faces.  I  saw  them 
for  four  years.  I  really  didn't  like  them  anyway.  No  more  Fraternity  House. 
Fraternity.  What  a  stupid  thing.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  some  of  the  things  we 
did.  I  am.  I'm  really  ashamed.  Of  course  I  am. 

Well,  tomorrow  I  start  a  new  life.  Thank  goodness,  I'll  be  doing  it  alone. 
Not  like  Tom.  He's  lost  his  freedom.  That's  something  I  still  have.  I  could  have 
married  my  summer  love  if  I  wanted  to.  But  I  didn't.  Nobody  marries  their  sum- 
mer love.  I  bet  she  really  loved  me.  Just  like  a  girl.  Fall  in  love  with  any  and 
every  man  that  comes  along.  I  played  it  smart.  I  didn't  let  myself  fall  in  love. 
Love  'em  and  leave  'em.  Manhood.  Poor  Tom.  He's  lost  his  freedom. 

I  guess  she'll  go  back  to  the  city  tomorrow.  I  hope  so.  I  mean,  it's  too  dan- 
gerous for  her  to  be  here  now.  The  season's  over  and  all.  I  leave  tonight.  Back  to 
the  city.  Tomorrow's  a  new  life.  Alone.  Thank  goodness.  Still  got  my  ol'  free- 
dom. Maybe  she'll  need  a  ride  back.  I  guess  she  has  her  own  car  though.  She'd 
think  I  was  stupid  if  I  called  and  asked  her.  Nobody  marries  their  summer  love. 
Nobody. 
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MARTIN  McDERMOTT 


WHORE 


Bitter  north  wind 
Follows  me  toward 
Forgotten  sunlight, 
Fleeing  from  relentless  waves 
In  search  of  meaning. 

The  world  stands  apart 

As  night  sweeps  its  darkened  veil 

Through  the  alleys  and  backyards 

Touching  and  isolating  all 

The  black  wood-stick  trees. 

Nowhere-faced  winos  and  diesel  fumed 
Night  herald  my  sanctuary, 
As  coffee-eyed  waitresses 
Selling  dentyne-capped  beliefs 
Ignore  my  waning  existence. 

Midnights  neon  freckled  forehead 
Alienates  itself  from  ruptured  thoughts 
While  orange  varnished  magazine  racks 
Sell  adolescent  puberty  and  lusting  dreams 
To  masturbating  minds. 

Cheap,  ten-cent,  openlegged,  bubblegum. 
Paper  doll  figure  of  a  whore 
Listens  to  Ray  Charles  holding  only 
Forgotten  thoughts  of  once 
Sharing  dreams  together. 
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FRED  OLIVER 
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WAYNE  THOMPSON 


USURPATION 


Ruined  chapel 

That  stood  amongst  the  secret  caves 
Nestled  between  two  minds,  two  worlds 
Haunted  in  impersonal  grace 
By  the  Id  of  Zeus 

And  his  host  of  amorphous,  camp  following  shades 
Creeping  in  diligent  silence 
Between  the  Cross  and  the  icon 
And  Olympus 

So  eternally  pristine,  far  beyond  time's  poor  powers 

to  warp  and  decay 
Ceaseless  wanderers  of  eternity's  far  edge 
Daring  the  precipice 
As  they  dart  and  dance 
Leaning  far  out  over  the  void 
Defying  the  gulf  in  acrobatic  splendor 
Shouting  blue-tinged  expletives  at  infinity 

For  just  the  humour 
Of  defiance 

Of  flinging  down  the  galactic  gauntlet 
Here 

Within  His  own  cloistered  walls 

Here,  where  His  presence  lies  thickly,  breeding 

about  the  walls 
Here,  where  He  sits  with  all  his  baggage  of 

apostles  and  saints 
To  challenge  with  thunderbolt  of  God  repressed/ 

redressed/ regressed 
To  flaunt  the  empty  sky  with  anathamas 
And  to  challenge  it  with  clenched,  uplifted  iron  fists, 
bound  with  the  secret  enmity  of 
two  thousand  chained  years 
Locked  in  the  dungeons  of  non-belief 
Their  leader  gives  his  challenge  and  shouts  to  the  world 
"No,  we  are  not  dead;  we  were  only  sleeping!" 
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ROBBIE  LEACH 


OPUS  I 


Perchance  to  dream  upon  a  star 
About  some  distant  ray  of  thought 
Undying  in  the  litmus  blue  hue 
Longing  to  be  unleashed  upon  the  world. 
Happenings  unresounding  calm 
Unties  misfortunes  box  of  wrong. 
Indeed  fate  has  decreed  that  my  heart 
Emestly  be  thine  forever  and  ever 
Concientious  society  forbids  its  happening 
Ordains  its  presence  and  endlessly 
Orders  its  suppression  and  yet 
Kindles  its  flame  of  passion 
Third  right  accords  all  else. 
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ALAN  JOHNS 


A  BUTTERFLY,  DYING  IN  A  PARKING  LOT 


Its  wings  dissolve  upon  contact 
like  dew-prismed  cobwebs 
r   as  it  flails  the  concrete; 
Stunned  by  vast  palpability, 
it  seeks  some  ductile  blade  of  grass 
for  a  natural  shroud; 
But  the  concrete  impends 
to  absorb  it  as  merely  another  oily  stain. 


TOMBSTONES 


Why  do  pigeons  not  defecate  on  tombstones? 

Prepossessing  monuments  they  blissfully  defile 

As  if  to  remind  the  stone  generals  to  atone 

For  their  sanguine  indifference  to  dead  men's  guile. 

Yet  through  their  offal -smeared  eyes 

Do  those  mounted  mountebanks  discern 

Those  respected  graves  where  privates  lie 

In  mute  foreknowledge  of  who  will  burn? 
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HELGA  SCHMETTAU 


MOURNING  (GLORY)  FOREST 


Where  is  the  trail  into  the  forest? 
Where  is  your  winding  path  that 

brought  me  out  into  this  dazzling 

sparkling  blaze? 

The  trail  is  overgrown— but  I 

must  leave  this  day-glow  haze 
and  walk  again  among 
the  amber  hush  of  twilight . . . 

Does  not  your  earth  still  bear 
the  ancient  traces  of  my  seeking  soles? 
Or  has  the  rain  disturbed  all 
that  is  passing  into  yesterday? 

The  creatures  who  have  trailed  before  me 
back  into  dawn  may  show  the  way 

where  blind  with  brightness  I  shall  ebb 
into  your  pathless  knowing  night— 
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WADE  CARPENTER 


LIBERAL" 


Oh,  to  you,  America  of  my  dreams 
(I  eat  pizza  at  bedtime,  you  know); 
A  Godblessed  land  of  ways  &  means, 
A  place  for  the  poor  to  go. 

A  place  for  the  poor  to  go,  thank  God 
(Brooklyn  or  Harlem  will  do; 
The  Jews  are  moving  to  Miami, 
And  the  Kneegrows  are  going  to  school). 

The  Polacks  have  discovered  Dial  (whew!), 
The  ecologists  are  saving  the  soil; 
The  Catholics  are  being  converted  to  Jesus, 
And  the  Indians  have  located  oil. 

In  this  land  of  milk  &  honey 
My  conscience  is  finally  at  ease; 
The  people  are  well,  my  prejudice  gone. 
My  mind  is  finally  at  peace. 
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ROBERT  CONNELLY 


a 

whispered 
rush  of 
sky 

choking 
silver  cities 
in 

rose-darkened 

softness 

falls 

featheringly 
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CHARLIE  MILLER 


WHY  THE  MOON  IS  A  BASTARD 


With  honor  untarnished 

(shines  my  lantern) 

the  sun  soon  arises 
but  too  soon  tarnished, 

sinks. 

With  no  escort 

worthy  or  rich  enough 

to  shelter  her  from  the  mocking 

eyes  (up)  she  must  go  hoping 

to  glare  them  blind. 

Putting  off  her  grand  arrival 
the  sun  only  prolongs  her  agony 
and  puts  off  the  rape  but 
come  (up)  she  shall,  but  only 
to  reproduce. 

Erecting  herself 

in  make-up  of  blue-white  shading  to  gold 
with  a  crimson  smirk— badly  spread- 
on  her  face 

floating  iron  soon  forces 
tears 

and  she  continues  with 

a  black-gray  shedding  of  eyeliner. 

When  (up)  she  does  come 

nobody  greets  her 

but  her  molester  of  coal 

ash  is  ready,  having  been  waiting 

since  the  false  start  caught  him 

scattered 

but  proving  false 
gave  him 

one 

more 

trick. 
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No  longer  a  virgin 
of  Vesta 
she  is  driven 

(up)  to  face  the  chimneys  of  the  earth 
with  no  temple  to  return  to. 

Once  raped 

the  sun  can  only 

lisp  her  light 

on  a  black-shrouded  world 
and  limp  on  swollen  legs. 

Once  corroded 

no  doctor  but  death 

can  perform  her  caesarian  and 

the  waiting  room  for  that  door 

is  full. 

Sick  before  noon 

she  must  still  pour  her  slop-jar 

on  a  thirsty  earthful 

of  pigs. 

(The  clouds, 

like  most  plastic  bags, 

have  holes 

and  only  achieve 

the  status  of  sieves.) 

Nearly  too  late 

she  nears  her  valley 

(if  it  had  been  further 

or  she  had  been  slower 

the  moon  would  have  been  born 

before  the  sun  had  retired  to 

give  him  a  private  birth)  and  finally 

retires  a  pregnant  lady 

who  dies  in  moon-birth. 
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AKIN  BRINSON 


greensboro:  1968 


standing  watch 

for  the  sun  to  ascend 

the  city  on  easter  morning 
we  await  the  toll  of  ended 
curfew 

and 

standing  watch 

for  the  sun  to  ascend 

the  city  on  easter  morning 
we  await 

the  toll  of  ended 

curfew 
and  the  rain  to  come 

soft  as  the  lamb 
to  soothe  the  broken  glass 
and  seared  timbers 

and  two  lincolns  glide  by  with 

spaced  people: 
waved  through  the  rubble  and  barracades 
by  the  assertive  arms 
of  occupying  troops 

we  turn  to  Gandalf 
on  his  white  steed 
with  his  pointed  hat 
and  the  goblins- 
dead  from  the  Dagger 
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RICHARD  WOOD 


CHESSBOARD  1969 


The  crested  iron  squadrons  wheel  and  clash  against  the  dawn. 
The  ripping  cries  come  down  the  wind  as  pawn  confronts  the  pawn. 
The  armored  towers  silent  stand  in  shreds  of  smoke  and  pall, 
while  death,  the  queen  in  battle,  rides,  and  all  before  her  fall. 
While  high  atop  their  bannered  hills  opposing  chieftains  shout 
commands  to  those  whose  blood  will  pay  for  conquest  and  for  rout. 

The  church  of  men  wears  battledress,  obliquely  goes  to  war, 
and  leaves  the  service  of  a  cross  to  serve  a  god  of  gore. 

Is  it  not  wisdom,  then,  my  friend  to  turn  and  leave  a  game 

in  which  men  think  the  world  is  flat  and  vie  with  sword  and  flame? 
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BRAD  WILLIAMS 


APOLOGIA 


You  can't  believe  in  God  and  expect  to  be  a  scientist. 

Why?  (The  student  was  really  confused  by  this  remark  made 
by  his  professor.  For  not  only  did  he  possess  what  he  con- 
sidered a  strong  Christian  belief,  but  he  had  one  day  hoped  to 
become  a  specialist  in  some  aspect  of  science,  still  retaining 
his  own  beliefs.) 

Scientists  are  considered  to  be  realists,  because  they  deal  only 
with  that  which  they  can  see.  Thus,  they  can't  believe  in  God, 
for  this  they  can  neither  touch  or  see. 

However,  scientists  do  prove  things  that  normally  you  would 
not  be  able  to  explain.  Take  man's  own  creation,  for  instance. 
We  have  proved  that  man  has  evolved  from  a  single  cell  by  mere 
chance.  When  I  say  proved,  I  mean  that  we  have  taken  man 
and  broken  his  entire  existence  down;  and  then,  taking  these 
bits  and  pieces,  we  have  regrouped  them  until  there  is  a 
relationship  between  every  man  and  animal  that  has  walked 
upon  the  earth.  Then  going  farther  down  the  ladder  in  this 
same  manner  we  come  to  the  single  cell,  and  ultimately  a  mere 
chance  of  our  existence. 

In  essence,  then  you  can  see  how  we  have  taken  that  which  we 
can't  see  and  shown  that  the  idea  is  either  non-correct  or  as  in 
this  case  correct. 

What  the  professor  had  just  said  was  enough,  for  it  was  a  crisis  to  the  stu- 
dent. He  was  now  in  the  middle  of  two  opposing  ideas,  and  he  wasn't  sure  which 
concept  was  correct.  On  one  side  were  the  teachings  of  his  parents  and  all  the 
'bases  of  his  religious  beliefs.  Until  now,  this  supposedly  had  been  his  reason  for 
existence  —  why  he  had  been  created.  And  now  a  clear  distinction  had  been 
presented  to  him  a  picturesque  form  that  challenged  his  beliefs.  However,  in 
addition  to  this  challenging  concept,  there  was  another  factor  that  made  things 
far  worse  than  they  normally  would  have  been.  The  factor  was  this  particular 
man. 

I 

The  student  considered  this  man  as  being  far  above  average  in  intelligence. 
So,  why  should  he  not  believe  this  man,  who  appeared  to  know  more  than  he 
could  possibly  hope  to  learn?  How  could  the  love  and  teaching  of  his  parents 
possibly  stand  up  to  what  had  just  been  said  by  this  extremely  educated  man? 


Professor: 
Student: 

Professor: 
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student:  Sir,  right  now  I  feel  that  the  word  that  constantly  comes  to  me 

is  belief.  For  as  I  am  now  standing  here,  I  must  either  believe 
what  you  have  told  me  is  true  or  that  there  is  some  error  in 
what  you  have  said. 

However,  let  me  continue  before  you  take  what  I've  said  in  the 
wrong  way.  I  have  previously  been  taught  that  a  man  is 
considered  to  be  a  scientist  when  he  abides  by  a  common 
method  used  by  all  scientists.  This  method,  commonly  called 
the  scientific  method,  is  made  of  one's  observations, 
classifications  or  hypothesis.  It  is  said  that,  indeed,  it  is  the 
testing  that  is  the  part  that  should  be  considered  the  most 
important,  for  if  we  test  a  theory,  such  as  the  one  you  have 
just  given  me,  and  it  is  consistently  correct  we  accept  it. 
Then  if  we  prove  the  theory  wrong  we  go  back  to  the 
beginning  and  start  over  with  our  observations. 

Professor:  I  really  don't  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  whether  or  not  one 

believes  in  God. 

Student:  Let  me  try  to  finish  what  I  have  to  say,  and  perhaps  it  will 

make  sense. 

Science  can  be  thought  of  in  a  close  relationship  with  my 
personal  beliefs.  When  my  professors  at  school  tell  me 
something  new,  I  usually  believe  them.  But  when  they  proceed 
to  prove  enough  with  evidence  what  they  have  shown  me,  then 
I  am  convinced.  However,  my  new  convictions  are  not  without 
doubt.  The  more  evidence  that  I  am  given,  the  less  I  doubt, 
and  the  more  I  believe.  This  works  the  other  way  in  contrast, 
for  if  I  find  evidence  that  leads  me  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  what  they  have  said,  then  the  more  I  doubt  and  less  I 
believe.  An  example  of  this  would  be  saying  that  there  is  an 
atom,  no  one  has  seen  one.  We  do  know  that  there  is  an  atom 
because  continuous  testing  of  the  atomic  theory  has  proven 
this  so. 

Well,  you  use  the  word  theory  to  explain  that  phenomenon 
which  has  been  proven  to  be  correct,  but  no  direct  visual 
evidence  can  be  seen.  The  word  that  coincides  to  your  theory 
is  what  I  call  faith.  Faith  to  me  explains  the  relationship 
between  God  and  me.  Just  as  we  doubt  a  theory,  so  do  we 
always  have  doubts  about  our  beliefs  and  faith,  but  just  as  we 
come  to  accept  a  theory,  with  constant  proving  that  is  correct, 
I  begin  to  have  a  stronger  faith  as  it  does  not  fail  me.  You  see, 
your  theories  are  always  modified  or  in  someway  changing  due 
to  new  information.  In  essence,  somehow  or  someway  you  can 
be  sure  that  your  theory  will  fail  you.  My  God  has  never  failed 
me,  only  I  have  failed  him.  But  still,  each  and  every  day,  in 
some  miraculous  way  he  proves  to  me  that  he  is  there. 
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ALAN  JOHNS 


MARLENE 


Always  the  first  out  of  bed  because  of  her  job,  Eunice  Dowland  pounced 
on  the  morning  mail.  This  morning  her  avidity  was  heightened  by  the  advent  of 
the  new  month.  That  was  when  the  Selective  Service  sent  out  its  periodical 
notices.  Almost  relieved,  she  had  examined  each  envelope  but  the  last.  She 
warily  inspected  it  —  drab  and  crocheted  with  the  Service  shield.  Before  reading 
the  address,  she  shut  her  eyes  tightly  and  uttered  a  brief  prayer.  The  cigarette 
which  she  had  just  placed  in  the  ash-tray  suddenly  smoked  volumnously  -  -  -  a 
diminutive  tear-gas  cannister.  Impetuously,  she  nibbled  at  her  nails,  remembered 
her  resolve  to  stop,  yet  continued.  Glaring  at  her  like  an  old  Flagg  recruiting 
poster,  the  address  proclaimed  her  name.  Not  her  brother  Tony's,  not  her  sister 
Jacqueline's,  but,  she  treacherously  mused,  hers.  Poised  timorously  before 
ripping  the  envelope  asunder,  her  fingers  anticipated  a  searing  response.  None 
came.  It  seemed  so  natural.  "Greeting  frorti  the  President.  Your  number  has  been 
randomly  selected  from  the  national  pool.  Report  to  your  local  induction  center 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours." 

Faculties  arrested  by  the  news,  she  could  not  raise  even  a  shiver.  Then  her 
mother  bustled  in,  full  of  her  early  morning  solicitousness.  Revulsion  triggered 
by  that  blitheness  in  the  fact  of  her  misfortune,  Eunice  started.  She  cried  into 
the  ash-tray.  As  her  mother  enquired  as  to  her  lachrymose  disposition,  she 
stumbled  upstairs  to  her  bedroom. 


Darrel  MoUycock  inhaled  the  early  morning  blissfully.  Unaccustomed  to 
such  freshness,  he  had  risen  early  this  morning.  Professor  Igneousopolis'  geology 
class  were  to  embark  on  a  field-trip  to  the  nearby  mountains,  intent  upon 
deciphering  strata.  Without  provocation,  Mollycock  whistled  an  aimless  melody, 
shambling  toward  the  campus  post  office.  He  exchanged  gruff greetingswith  one 
of  the  professors,  youngish  and  bespectacled,  whose  name  was  legion.  The 
mailbox  opened,  he  discovered  two  interesting  letters.  Among  the  usual  postal 
residue,  he  espied  a  scented  lavendar  envelope.  From  Jessica.  Although  she 
attended  a  college  only  a  few  miles  from  his,  they  exchanged  provocative 
correspondence.  The  other  looked  official.  No  stamp  and  drab  brown,  it 
virtually  trumpeted  doom.  Slit  open,  it  began:  "Greeting  from  the  President.  .  ." 

Dispirited,  Mollycock  lumbered  back  to  his  room.  Almost  blanching  at  the 
inanity  of  the  ambience,  with  the  pop  art  posters,  callow  slogans  and  campy 
accessories,  Darrel  sagged  onto  his  bed.  Solace  unavailable  in  the  person  of  his 
i  roommate,  who  was  inexplicably  absent  this  early,  he  popped  a  cassette  into  the 
stereo.  The  electronic  soporific  lulled  him  into  less  terrible  contemplation. 
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Eunice  lay  on  her  stomach,  gazing  Wearily  at  her  reflection  in  the  full-length 
mirror  opposite  her  bed.  Perhaps  hoping  to  obliterate  her  present  dilemma 
through  immersing  herself  in  memories,  Eunice  groped  under  the  bed  for  her 
high  school  yearbook.  There  was  her  insipid  face  nestled  between  those  of  the 
other  glee  club  members.  Why  was  she  laughing?  Could  that  have  been  from  one 
of  Mr.  Macready's  burlesques,  where  he  pretended  to  direct  them  with  clownish 
gestures?  Had  she  giggled  at  such  patent  tomfoolery?  God!  How  unsophisticated 
she  had  been!  Stuck  between  the  yearbooks  glossy  pages,  she  found  her  senior 
prom  portrait.  Norman  at  her  elbow,  so  overdressed  in  that  tux,  and  she  in 
snake-like  evening  gloves.  But  Norman.  What  looked  odd  about  him.  Was  that  a 
glint  in  his  pants?  A  zipper  reflecting  light?  My  God!  Norman's  fly  was  almost 
undone!  Why  had  she  never  noticed  it?  His  dishevelled  appearence  brought  her 
back  to  her  present  contretemps.  Tomorrow  she  must  deliver  herself  to  the 
authorities. 

"God,  I'm  mad!"  fumed  Darrel's  roomie  as  he  came  in.  Desiring  no 
prodding,  he  immediately  stated  the  cause  of  his  fury.  "It's  Wanda.  I  tried 
innumerable  ploys  to  make  it  with  her.  I  was  subtle.  Direct.  Cajoling.  Demanding. 
Nothing.  I  was  so  frustrated  when  I  got  back,  I  couldn't  sleep.  So  I  got  up  early 
to  apologize.  When  I  got  there,  her  friends  made  some  transparent  excuse  for 
her.  Gone  home  for  the  holidays!  My  ass!" 

Darrel,  usually  a  quick  one  to  confirm  his  roomie's  suspicions  about  the 
perfidy  of  females,  lay  on  the  verge  of  moribundity. 

"Why're  you  in  so  much  of  a  funk?"  he  asked  Darrel  with  a  hint  of 
irritation.  "You  act  like  you  just  got  a  notice." 

"I  did." 

"What?" 

"I  received  my  notice  in  this  morning's  mail." 

"Christ!  The  only  one  I  know  .  .  .  didn't  that  kid  down  the  hall  get  one? 
Jesus,  you're  the  first  person  I  know  of,  personally,  who  ever  .  .  .  ?" 

"There's  always  suicide,"  Darrel  remarked  bloodlessly. 
^      "Suicide?  Yeah,  sure.  But  there's  one  thing,"  he  hesitated. 
P  "Yes?" 

"Well ...  if  you  do  decide  to  do  it . .  ." 

"What's  your  hang-up?" 

"I  got  this  great  component  system  here  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  don't  do  it  in  the 
room,  huh?" 

"Why  not?" 

"You  know.  Bad  vibes  .  .  .  blood  all  over  my  stuff." 
"Thanks,"  Darrel  rasped,  "my  friend."  With  those  ultimate  words,  he  left 
the  room. 

Larue  Hebbins  sat  at  his  mahogany  desk,  his  hands  folded  prayerfully,  his 
eyes  sagely  slit.  Who  could  fathom  the  thought  processes  of  the  Director  of 
I  Selective  Service  for  the  Committee  of  the  Elimination  of  Random  Violence? 
I  Not  his  subordinates.  Miss  Kody,  his  secretary,  gathered  herself  in  an  effort 
j  merely  to  buzz  him.  He  did  not  browbeat  his  underlings.  He  studiously  demurred 
from  raucous  commands.  Speaking  always  in  a  carefully  moderated  timbre, 
Hebbins  exercised  sway  through  strictly  hewing  to  bureaucratic  protocol.  Miss 
Kody  rung  him  up. 

"Mr.  Lanyard  to  see  you,  sir."  Hebbins  paused,  hearing  of  Lanyard's 
presence.  A  wraith  of  a  smile  on  his  face,  he  purred,  "Miss  Kody.  Tell  Mr. 
Lanyard  that,  as  I  am  immersed  in  official  matters  at  the  moment,  he  may  enter 
five  minutes  from  now."  The  Director  then  resumed  his  contemplative  pose. 
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"Good  day,  Mr.  Lanyard,"  Hebbins  said  blandly. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Director."  Lanyard  seemed  eager  to  slough  off  formality. 

Sensing  his  visitor's  anxiety,  Hebbins  chose  to  indulge  in  one  of  the 
perquisites  of  his  office.  "I  trust  that  matters  are  quite  in  order  in  the 
Implementation  Division?"  Not  allowing  Lanyard  opportunity  for  a  reply, 
Hebbins  persisted.  "Your  immediate  superior,  Mr.  Puce,  was  in  just  yesterday. 
He  assured  me  that  the  Division  encountered  remarkably  little  opposition  last 
month.  I  trust  that  you  are  not  foregoing  the  chain  of  command  with  this  call." 

Lanyard,  not  having  yet  b^en  invited  to  sit,  merely  stood  before  the  desk, 
shuffling  his  feet  and  fidgeting  with  the  Division  ring  on  his  little  finger-engraved 
with  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  and  the  motto:  Death  Placates  People. 

"Oh,  excuse  me,  Mr.  Lanyard,  please  sit  down,"  Hebbins  condescended. 
I'm  sure  that  you  didn't  visit  me  to  engage  in  idle  shop  talk.  Feel  free  to  speak." 

Seated  in  an  appropriately  less  opulent  chair  than  that  of  the  Director, 
Lanyard  clawed  his  coat  pocket  for  a  pack  of  cigarettes. 

"Although  I  don't  smoke,"  assured  Hebbins  presciently,  "you  may," 

Lanyard  muttered  hasty  gratitude.  He,  his  hand  slightly  atremble,  lighted 
the  smoke.  After  one  long  indulgent  drag.  Lanyard  crushed  it  out  in  one  of  the 
Director's  ashtrays— a  marble  maid  carrying  a  basket  atop  her  head.  "It's  like 
this,"  he  apologetically  began,  "Mr.  Puce  is  dead." 

Disdaining  the  expected  reaction,  Hebbins  merely  nodded.  A  pair  of  letter 
openers  set  on  his  desk.  They  were  shaped  like  minature  sabres,  and  mounted  on 
a  mahogany  plaque.  The  President  had  given  them  to  him.  Hebbins  plucked  them 
bff  and  rubbed  them  together  like  a  knife  and  fork.  "Puce  was  a  competent 
fellow.  He  reported  promptly  and  always  kept  meticulous  records.  But,  like  most 
men,  he  exhibited  some  faults.  You  have  nothing  further  to  report?  Thank  you. 
I  shall  contact  you  later,  Mr.  Lanyard."  Obviously  relieved,  the  Implementation 
man  scurried  from  the  office. 

Carefully  replacing  the  letter  openers,  Hebbins  again  buzzed  Miss  Kody. 
"Kindly  send  me  the  report  on  Mr.  Puce's  recent  demise."  It  arrived  promptly. 
It  was  terse.  Mr.  Puce,  it  said,  while  performing  his  duties  as  the  head  of  the 
Implementation  Division,  was  fallen  upon  by  discordant  elements  in  the  monthly 
draft  round-up.  They  had  drawn  him  into  their  numbers  during  the  course  of  a 
National  Catharsis  service.  Hebbins  clucked  his  sympathy  and  silently 
commended  Puce's  conscience  adherence  to  duty.  The  Chief  himself  doing  a  job 
easily  dismissable  to  a  subordinate!  Such  musings  led  Hebbins  to  speculate  upon 
the  reprehensible  character  of  the  latest  crop  of  inductees.  Puce,  although  not  a 
rarity,  was  the  first  official  to  be  struck  down  in  months.  He  cursed  the  rabble. 
Where  was  their  sense  of  duty?  To  their  government.  To  their  fellow  citizens?  To 
themselves.  Although  Hebbins  had  never  been  liable  to  the  draft  because  of  a 
deferment  (he  had  worked  in  his  uncle's  Sacrificial  Implements  plant)  he 
nourished  a  fierce  sense  of  obligation.  Not  only  because  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
entire  system,  he  assured  himself,  but  because  his  charge  was  fraught  with 
I  holiness,  had  he  so  vigorously  pursued  the  task  of  working  out  national 
frustrations.  Purified  by  these  ruminations,  Hebbins  prepared  himself  for  further 
vicissitudes. 

"Eunice!  Eunice!^'  inquired  Mrs.  Dowland  shrilly.  Her  daughter  had  acted 
queerly  this  morning,  and,  in  the  manner  so  odious  to  her  offspring,  she 
concerned  herself  with  rooting  out  the  reason  for  that  behavior.  When  she  failed 
to  discover  Eunice  in  her  room,  Mrs.  Dowland  allowed  herself  a  brief  flurry  of 
concern.  Wild  surmises  passed  through  her  brain.  Eunice  had  been  weeping  this 
morning.  She  had  even  been  a  little  ill.  My  God!  Morning  sickness?  Eunice 
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pregnant  and  unmarried.  Immediately  suppressing  that  contingency  with  her 
stalwart  sense  of  propriety,  she  thought  of  other  consequences.  Meanwhile  her 
inspection  of  the  entire  house  uncovered  no  daughter.  Perhaps  she  had  already 
left  for  work.  No,  the  office  said,  when  called,  that  Miss  Dowland  did  not  come 
in  today.  She  had,  in  fact  been  put  on  the  Selective  Service  roster.  In  spite  of  her 
immediate  surge  of  panic  for  the  loss  of  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Dowland  could  not 
suppress  a  sense  of  secret  relief  ^  and  no  little  pride.  She  would  have  to  attend  the 
National  Catharsis  service  tomorrow  (she  had  missed  the  last  because  of  illness) 
and  watch  her  daughter  perform  her  duty. 

Barrel,  after  blustering  from  the  room,  found  himself  foundering  as  he 
shuffled  through  the  streets.  His  threat  of  suicide  now  forgotten  as  too  rash,  he 
resolved  to  abduct  Jessica  (if  necessary)  and  make  a  run  for  the  border.  But 
which  border?  Both  Mexico  and  Canada  were  equally  distant.  Besides,  both 
governments  had  signed  extradition  treaties  with  the  United  States  and 
xenophobia  was  rampant.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  two  draft  dodgers  had  been  shot 
in  Mexico.  Above  all,  he  kept  Jessica  in  mind.  He  would  see  her  and  his  plight 
would  persuade  her  to  .  .  .  to  .  . .  what?  Join  him?  Why  should  she?  Make  love? 
Yes.  He  heard  of  the  erotic  effect  of  impending  death  upon  women. 

Jessica  had  proven  herself  predictably  amenable  to  his  sexual  entreaties. 
"You've  really  been  picked?"  she  asked  ardently,  thereafter.  "Barrel,  I  hate  to 
see  you  go,"  she  murmured.  "Sure,"  he  glumly  answered,  "about  as  much  as  my 
roommate." 

"No.  More.  He  won't  be  losing  what  I  will."  She  stroked  him  intimately. 
"God.  Jessica!  Bon't  you  see  what  this  means?  In  a  few  hours,  I'll  be 
zapped!" 

"Sure,  darling,"  she  soothed. 

"I  don't  suppose  you'll  be  going  to  Mexico  with  me?" 
"Mexico?  With  all  those  smelly  urchins  and  peasants?" 
"I  thought  so.  How  about  a  suicide  pact?" 
"You're  really  shook,"  she  giggled. 

"I'm  a  fool  for  asking,  but  you'll  probably  be  at  the  service?" 

"Hmm.  I  hadn't  thought  of  it.  Barrel.  But  I  suppose  so.  You  know  what 
the  government  says."  In  a  tone  of  mock  pomposity,  she  spieled,  "All  citizens 
must  consider  it  their  duty  to  participate  in  as  many  National  Catharsis 
ceremonies  as  possible.  Failure  to  do  so  could  result  in  susceptibility  to 
homicidal  insantity  and  incur  immediate  induction." 

"So  you're  Jessica,"  he  muttered  somnolently,  as  if  seeing  her  for  the  first 
time.  "Jessica  who  grabbed  me  with  her  hazel  eyes,  speckled  with  gold,  exquisite 
body  and  effervescent  personality.  Ah,  Jessica,"  he  rumbled  stentorianly,  "If 
only  I  knew  thy  soul  then." 

She  defensively  pulled  the  sheet  over  her  exposed  body,  as  if  threatened 
by  his  odd  speech.  MoUycock  noted  the  gesture  with  quiet  triumph.  He  pulled  on 
his  trousers  and  left. 

Her  mother's  concern  having  been  broached,  Eunice  had  dashed  into  the 
streets,  quietly  desperate.  For  some  ineffable  reason,  she  had  snatched  her 
evening  dress,  a  seductive  lanfe  affair  reserved  for  infrequent  dates.  Now  she 
staggered  through  the  streets,  wearing  that  dress  and  incongruous  house  slippers, 
shaped  like  furry  kittens.  Resentment  roiled  through  her,  mingled  with  a 
determination  to  vindicate  herself  for  previous  deprivations.  Her  foremost 
shortchanging,  she  concluded,  her  brain  addled,  was  sexual.  Throughout  high 
school  and  in  the  office,  she  had  neither  been  wooed  ardently  nor  sincerely.  Out 
of  a  sense  of  vestigial  morality,  she  had  denied  any  approach  from  a  suitor  who 
evinced  overmuch  eagerness.  Give  herself  to  the  first  willing  man!  That  was  how 
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she  could  still  her  yearnings. 

Tired,  after  walking  several  blocks  without  finding  a  suitable  prospect, 
Eunice  paused  to  rest  under  a  street  lamp^hose  ridiculous  house  slippers  had 
become  soiled  with  street  effluvia.  Her  dress,  in  broad  daylight,  proclaimed  itself 
by  sparkling  garishly.  It  was  meant  to  subtly  reflect  candlelight  or  strobes,  and 
the  sunlight  obtruded  itself  too  obviously.  A  policeman,  rather  a  coxcomb, 
strutted  by.  He  stared  at  her  with  distaste,  assumed  her  to  be  a  street- walker  out 
too  early.  Flicking  dust  from  his  shield,  he  passed  her.  A  morals  charge  brought 
little  acclaim.  Save  those  petty  tasks  for  rookies.  His  back  to  her,  Eunice  was 
seized  with  a  satanic  inspiration.  She  slinked  up  to  him.  Without  make-up,  she 
grinned  through  blanched  lips,  her  rough  complexion  embarrasingly  apparent. 
Annoyed,  the  officer  recoiled  as  she  pressed  her  body  suggestively  to  his.  She 
persisted,  uttering  coarse  enticements.  Unmanned  by  this  bold  approach,  the 
policeman  edged  away.  Eunice  made  a  motion  to  pursue  him.  He  broke  in  to  a 
trot.  She  sat  down  on  the  corner,  weeping  profusely. 

The  note  said:  YOUR  TIME  HAS  COME,  BUTCHER  HEBBINS,  IT  MAY 
BE  A  KID,  A  BUM,  A  NEWS  VENDOR,  BUT  YOU'LL  GET  IT.  Naturally,  it 
was  unsigned.  Hebbins  chuckled.  During  his  decade  as  Director,  he  had  become 
inured  to  such  adolescent  bravura.  Contemptuous,  he  started  to  crumple  it  and 
deposit  it  in  the  waste  basket.  Remembering,  he  delicately  unfolded  it.  Another 
thing.  Those  nettling  notes.  Whenever  one  rarely  filtered  up  to  him,  he  could 
hardly  remember  to  retain  it  for  the  File.  The  File  contained  every  blustering 
letter  received.  Although  little  could  be  determined  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
offender  because  of  the  invariable  anonymity,  an  occasional  letter  could  be 
traced.  Knitting  his  brows,  Hebbins  thought  of  the  last  such  fellow  brought 
before  him.  He^  perspired,  as  if  some  little  animal  incessantly  urinated  under 
armpits.  Shambling  and  wan,  he  could  not  look  the  Director  in  the  eye.  Of 
indeterminate  age,  he  had  uttered  some  ineffectual  oaths  before  being  ushered 
out.  Hebbins  had  admonished  him,  in  his  avuncular  manner,  to  ask  forgiveness 
for  his  crime  against  the  Service.  That  man  had  gone  to  his  grave,  unlike  others, 
with  at  least  some  form  of  extreme  unction,  administered  by  the  Director. 

Suicide  still  skulked  in  Mollycock's  brain.  What  was  the  most  expeditious 
way?  Newsprinted,  smudged  photos  of  people  doused  in  gasoline  wafted  through 
his  mind.  He  rejected  that  forthwith.  Gasoline  gave  him  headaches.  Russian 
roulette?  At  least  there  would  be  an  element  of  suspense.  But  procuring  a  pistol 
would  be  impossible.  He  was  penniless  and  the  red  tape  would  prevent  an 
inductee  from  acquiring  one.  Hanging?  Images  of  medieval  drawings,  some 
grotesque  fellow  in  doublet  and  hose,  crows  plucking  out  eye-sockets.  No.  None 
of  those  methods  was  palatable.  Jessica's  refusal  to  join  him  in  a  pact  completely 
deterred  him  from  any  serious  gesture  toward  self-murder. 

Those  doleful  meditations  had  distracted  him  from  his  path.  Jessica 
abandoned,  he  had  morosely  driven  back  toward  the  college.  He  had  not  yet 
arranged  for  the  disposal  of  his  property,  and,  if  he  failed  to  do,  the  State  would 
place  it  on  public  auction.  Such  an  impersonal  disposition  of  some  objects  of 
esoteric  value  offended  him.  That  twelve  by  eighteen  poster  of  Marlene  Dietrich, 
'with  her  naked  thighs  and  enticing  little  mouth,  those  spit  curls  and  that  absurd 
top  hat.  Who  but  himself  could  savor  it?  Driving  by  a  dowdy  young  woman  who 
happened  to  be  sitting  on  the  curb  and  crying,  he,  like  the  others,  was  impervious. 

The  door  of  his  room  was  slightly  ajar.  He  entered.  Swathed  in  darkness, 
he  sought  out  the  light  switch.  A  familiar  noise  arrested  him.  What  was  it?  Ah. 
Giggles.  Protracted  groans.  Langorous  sighs.  So  his  roommate  had  finally 
persuaded  her.  With  his  usual  propriety,  he  moved  gingerly  toward  the  door. 
Then  he  stopped,  struck  by  a  sudden  realization  of  his  death.  Fierce  glee. 
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stealthily,  Barrel  returned  to  the  switch,  and,  with  a  flourish,  turned  it  on. 
"Undone  in  the  depths  of  depravity,  huh?"  he  crowed.  The  roommate  and  the 
girl,  efficiently  nude  gaped. 

Spluttering,  but  managing  to  suppress  his  rage,  the  roommate  growled,  "I'll 
dispense  with  the  introductions.  Barrel.  You  don't  know  her  and  I  don't  care. 
What  the  hell  is  all  this?" 

"Nothing,  get  back  to  what  you  were  doing.  Bon't  mind  me.  " 

"Is  that  him?"  asked  the  girl,  agog. 

"Yeah.  That's  the  one.  Soon  to  be  in  the  national  spotlight." 

"Jesus.  I  thought,"  now  indifferent  to  her  discommodity,  "I  thought  that 
they  penned  them  up  or  something.  I  mean,  it's  weird,  seeing  him  in  person. 
Bidn't  you  say  he  was  probably  already  dead?" 

"No,"  MoUycock  interjected,  "I  didn't  want  to  mess  up  all  his  stuff  with 
my  gore." 

"What 're  you  doing  back,  then?" 

"I  came  to  pick  up  some  personal  effects.  Like  my  Bietrich  poster.  Where 

is  it?" 

"Oh  that,"  smiled  the  roommate,  embarassed.  "Some  kid  from  the  next 
floor  came  down  and  got  it.  I  didn't  say  anything  because  I  thought  you'd  left 
for  good." 

"Not  quite.  But  I  still  need  some  more  stuff.  I'm  going  to  putter  around  in 
here.  But  don't  let  me  spoil  your  fun." 

"By  God,  I  won't,"  answered  the  roommate.  He  grabbed  the  girl,  who 
still  regarded  Mollycock  with  a  measure  of  awe.  After  protesting  briefly,  she 
yielded.  Oblivious  to  the  intruder,  who  was  among  the  dead,  they  resumed  their 
dalliance. 

Her  delusions  of  instant  sexual  gratification  dispelled,  Eunice  wearily  arose 
from  the  curb.  Angry,  both  for  her  tears  and  her  failure,  she  eradicated,  as  best 
could,  the  traces  of  crying  from  her  face.  Bedraggled,  her  furry  slippers  jettisoned, 
she  limped  down  the  street  toward  the  skyscraper  in  which  she  had  worked. 
Would  she  encounter  any  of  her  fellow  employees?  So  what?  Like  everyone  else, 
they  would  offer  her  compulsory,  brief  comfort,  then  dismiss  her  to  unconcern. 
Once  in  the  building,  however,  she  was  reluctant  to  leave.  Something  about  the 
muted  clacking  of  the  typewriters,  the  warm  feel  of  the  carpets  on  her  naked 
feet  and  the  simple  physical  enormity  of  it  all  calmed  her.  The  elevator  beckoned. 
She  could  ride  it  to  the  observation  area  at  the  top  and  glare  at  the  city  below. 
Finding  an  opening  after  the  initial  rush  of  egress,  she  entered.  Besides  the 
operator,  the  machine  contained  only  a  diffidently  pretty  secretary  and  a  man 
with  a  brief-case  strapped  to  his  wrist.  The  machinery  emitted  a  faint  whine. 

At  the  last  stop  before  the  top,  the  secretary  got  off.  Bound  for  the  next 
floor,  the  machine  wearily  ground  to  a  halt  before  attaining  its  destination.  The 
lights  flickered.  Eunice  shivered.  The  two  men  remained  impassive.  Barkness. 
Gutteral  expletives.  A  wan  emergency  light  illumined  the  vehicle.  "Power 
failure,"  the  operator  yawned. 

"Blackout?"  the  man  echoed.  "How  long  will  it  take  to  repair  it?" 

"Bunno.  Sometimes  minutes.  Sometimes  hours." 

"I'm  sure  it  won't  take  long,"  the  man  whispered,  as  if  reassuring  himself; 
then  louder,  "You  see,  I  must  fulfill  an  appointment  within  the  hour." 

"Well  friend,"  drawled  the  operator,  "suit  yourself." 

"Any  way  that  I  can  call  and  let  them  know  of  the  delay?" 

"Nope.  These  old  elevators  don't  have  phones.  Bon't  worry.  It's  probably 
the  same  over  the  whole  town." 
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The  man  resigned  himself.  Turning  from  the  operator,  he  looked 
appraisingly  at  Eunice.  Her  inelegant  appearance  stifled  any  conversational 
instincts.  The  occupants  kept  to  themselves,  but  the  constrictedness  of  their 
surrounding  soon  broke  down  their  rectitude. 

Glancing  at  his  austere  watch,  the  man  uttered  unintelligible  complaints.  "I 
suppose  the  Selective  Service  Commission  can,  in  case  of  emergency,  meet 
without  me.  It's  irregular.  But  there  are  rules  for  such  an  eventuality." 

"Selective  Service?"  Eunice  brightened. 

"Yes,  my  dear."  Officiously,  "I  am  the  Director." 

"You're  Mr.  Hebbins?  Why  I  had  you  pictured  much  differently." 

"Yes?" 

At  first  timicUy,  but  then  vjdth  gathering  v\n:ath,  she  said,  "Much  differently. 
But  I  was  wrong.  Fat.  You  are  that.  Bald.  Little  pointed  teeth  and  eyes  . . .  eyes 
like  you  see  in, stuffed  animals." 

"Stuffed  animals?  Listen,  young  lady,  either  show  more  respect  or  find 
yourself  on  next  month's  list." 

Eunice  shrieked  in  unholy  mirth.  "Too  late,  Mr.  Hebbins.  I'm  already  on 
the  list." 

"What?  You're  on  the  list?"  Snapping  open  the  brief-case,  he  started  to 
extract  the  bulky  list.  Then  realizing  the  futility  of  penetrating  its  thousands  of 
names  for  that  of  Eunice,  he  clipped  it  shut.  "Then  we  must  see  that  you  get  to 
the  stadium  on  time.  Operator,  get  this  thing  going." 

Dropping  his  professional  deference,  the  operator  growled,  "Hebbins. 
Leave  the  girl  alone."  Oblivious  to  the  command,  Hebbins  continued  to  lecture 
the  girl  on  her  duties.  He  had  worked  himself  into  a  political  frenzy  when  the 
operator  grabbed  him  by  the  shoulder.  The  operator  pinned  Hebbins  to  the  wall. 
Urgently,  he  whispered  hotly  in  the  Director's  florid  face.  "We  said  we'd  nab 
you  Hebbins.  The  people's  revenge!" 

Hebbins  now  cognizant  of  his  identity,  the  operator  performed  a  familiar 
routine.  "Remember  Puce?"  he  asked,  undoing  some  compact  instruments.  "We 
arranged  for  little  shove  that  forced  him  among  his  victims.  You'll  be  found  here 
in  the  empty  elevator  dead  of  a  heart  attack.  You're  fat,  so  it  won't  seem 
remarkable." 

"But  what  about  you?  When  they  see  the  empty  car,  they'll  suspect  you." 
"The  legal  aspects  don't  trouble  me.  If  our  laws  say  that  thousands  of 
people  must  die  monthly  to  glut  public  sadism.  I  don't  answer  to  those  laws." 
"It's  in  the  public  good.  Look  at  all  the  wanton  slaughter  otherwise." 
"Nobody's  ever  proved  that." 

"Truth  is  manifest.  We  have  the  scientific  proof.  You  know  all  about  the 
Newton  Committee  Report.  I  have  a  copy  right  here.  The  conclusions  were 
inescapable.  Violence  may  be  controlled  only  under  the  proper  conditions.  We 
can't  have  unplanned  murders. " 

"That  came  out  twenty  years  ago." 

"I  don't  care.  People  haven't  changed." 

"You  can't  ignore  it.  Sociologists,  historians,  clergymen,  politicians,  they 
all  endorsed  it.  It's  in  the  Constitution.'* 
"We're  going  to  amend  it." 

Trying  to  terminate  the  debate,  the  man  lunged  at  Hebbins,  the 
hyperdermic  needle  primed  with  poison.  Honed  by  years  of  bureaucratic 
infighting,  Hebbins'  mind  reacted  swiftly.  He  thrust  the  brief-case  at  his 
assailant,  knocking  the  weapon  to  the  floor.  His  hand-cobbled  oxfords  ground 
the  needle  under  heel.  Shaken  by  this  untoward  defense,  th^  assassin  assumed  a 
judo  stance.  The  men  crouched  opposite  each  other,  poised  for  the  death 
struggle. 


Her  hatred  appropriated  by  the  operator,  Eunice  watched  the 
confrontation  with  burgeoning  frustration.  She  wanted  to  get  in  her  blow.  She 
did  so  at  an  inopportune  moment.  She  Dounced  at  Hebbins  with  bared  nails. 
Simultaneously,  the  operator  hacked  at  Hebbins  with  a  frog-tongue  quick  blow. 
It  naturally  landed  on  the  sandwiched  Eunice.  That  gave  Hebbins  an  opening. 
Eunice,  or  her  corpse,  slumped  on  his  opponent,  disturbing  his  opponent.  The 
sharp  edge  of  the  brief-case  squashed  against  the  other's  groin.  Downed,  the 
potential  murderer  was  cudgeled  into  a  comatose  state. 

Lights  winked  on  once  more.  The  elevator  finally  worked.  Hebbins,  his 
destination  reached,  staggered  off.  The  machine  descended.  Waiting  passengers 
noted  the  two  bodies  with  distaste.  Authorities  removed  them.  Hebbins  had, 
however,  missed  the  meeting.  It  was  the  first  time  a  Director  had  not  presided. 
The  Director's  superiors  (for,  remarkably  enough,  he  had  some)  disapproved. 

A  cadre  of  Implementation  Division  men  sidled  up  to  Mollycock's  room. 
They  occupied  a  singular  position  in  that  society.  Attired  in  uniforms,  sombrely 
garish,  they  were  nevertheless  the  essence  of  discreetness.  Passers-by  looked  the 
other  way.  Civil  police  offered  them  quiet  deference.  Nobody  really  saw  them 
except  their  victims.  Whenever  anyone  said  "The  ID  did  it,"  no  further  inquiries 
were  made. 

Nobody  answered  their  gentle  knocking.  Invested  with  the  power  to  enter 
any  residence  without  a  search  warrant,  they  did.  A  snoring  student  lay  on  the 
rumpled  bed.  He  was  awakened.  Enquiries  as  to  Mollycock's  presence  was  made. 
Upon  discovering  that  he  lurked  in  a  broom  closet  down  the  hall,  the 
governmental  operatives  sought  him  out.  Visions  of  herioc  resistance  dispelled. 
Mollycock  cowered  in  the  closet.  The  Dietrich  poster,  which  he  had  rescued 
from  its  abductor,  was  his  only  personal  effect.  The  ID  men  had  encountered 
similar  cases.  Psychologists  called  Mollycock's  syndrome  Pre-Induction  Trauma. 
Others  afflicted  thus  clung  to  artifacts  reminiscent  of  pleasant  memories.  Some 
clutched  a  loved  one's  photograph,  or  whined,  or  lapsed  into  foaming  lunacy  or, 
most  affectingly,  fondled  some  childhood  token.  But  ID  men  had  taken  special 
Insensitivity  Training  which  inured  them  to  such  displays.  They  expertly  grasped 
Mollycock's  elbows  and  dragged  him  away. 

National  Catharsis  always  received  singlemmded  publicity.  Government 
cameras  monitored  the  proceedings  to  every  home  in  the  nation.  Those  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  up  to  two  hundred  thousand,  could  be  accomodated  in  the 
municipal  colosseum.  Tickets  were  at  a  premium.  A  five  dollar  seat,  one  hundred 
rows  from  the  arena,  fetched  fifty  dollars  from  scalpers.  Prostitutes  were  known 
to  have  offered  their  favors  for  such  tickets.  Most  of  the  audience,  however, 
consisted  of  families.  Distinctive  pennants,  ablaze  with  morbidly  amusing  slogans, 
bobbed  everywhere. 

The  monthly  victims,  prodded  by  ID  truncheons,  stumbled  into  the  arena. 
The  crowd  pelted  them  with  ebullient  imprecations.  Their  hostitlities  verbally 
released,  they  prepared  themselves  for  the  real  stuff.  The  area  was  encompassed 
with  a  plexiglass  dome,  transparent,  of  course.  Microphones  relayed  the  victims' 
shrieks  to  the  individual  seats,  relayed  through  head-phones.  All  seats  boasted 
two  buttons:  a  red  one  lit  up  on  a  signal  from  the  Presidental  box,  and  the 
lethal  one.  Pressed,  the  lethal  buttons  (all  had  to  be  activated  before  any  action) 
released  a  slow-working  poison  gas  into  the  sealed  arena.  It  usually  took  thirty 
minutes  for  the  victim  to  expire.  Mollycock  did  not  last  that  long.  The  first 
cloud  dispersed  his  soul  into  whatever  Elysium  he  believed  in.  His  last  words, 
commingled  with  thousands  of  others,  and  equally  indistinguishable,  were:  "I 
love  you,  Marlene." 
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Lanyard,  introduced  into  Hebbins'  presence  under  a  Priority  One 
summons,  thought  he  knew  what  to  expect.  He  was  to  assumed  Puce's  mantle, 
"I  know  that,  as  a  man  of  great  probity,  you  probably  have  a  preconception  of 
the  cause  for  this  meaning,"  Hebbins  rumbled. 

"I  had  drawn  some  conclusions.  Is  it  about  Puce?" 

"No." 

Lanyard  masked  a  stare. 

"You're  surprised.  But  you  haven't  let  it  show.  That's  indispensible  for 
what  I  have  in  mind." 

"Since  regular  channels  were  skipped,  I  should  have  known  it  was 
something  extraordinary. 

"Right,  Somebody  else  can  fill  in  for  Puce.  I'm  going  to  execute  a  rare 
order.  Protocol  shall  be  temporarily  ignored.  You're  my  successor." 

Yes  sir.  But  why?" 

"I've  been  retired.  As  a  minor  concession,  however,  they  gave  me  the 
privilege  of  naming  a  new  man.  The  government  thinks  that  the  strain  has 
affected  me.  When  I  missed  that  meeting,  it  was  damning." 
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FRED  OLIVER 


A.  DELAPLAINE 


DINNER  IS  SERVED 


No  one  ever  expected  such  a  catastrophe  to  happen.  Such  things  happened 
only  in  the  whimsical  stories  of  writers  with  unusual  minds  like  Poe  or  Vonnegut, 
who  are  known  either  for  the  inventive  morbidity  of  their  sordid  outlook  on  life 
of  for  a  kind  of  wild-cap  satirical  strain  which  cannot  help  but  have  the  effect  of 
causing  those  who  read  their  stories  to  put  themselves  in  the  places  of  the  persons 
in  the  stories  who  are  the  superficial  objects  of  the  writer's  point. 

Here  we  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the  first-rate  satirists  of  today, 
descendents  of  the  long  line  from  antiquity  to  Swift  and  0.  R.  (a  much-tooted 
but,  to  intelligent  persons,  unknown  satirist  of  the  18th  century).  Yes,  or  rather 
No,  all  we  can  do  is  to  relate  the  facts  of  this  horrible  incident  indelibly  inscribed 
in  the  annals  of  higher  education.  With  other  more  glorious  and  even  sometimes 
allegorical  accounts  of  the  incident  by  writers  of  national  note,  we  cannot  hope 
to  compete.  After  all,  more  people  read  James  Reston  than  Carl  Sandburg.  Of 
course  it  may  not  be  after  all,  after  all.  The  embellishment  of  the  facts  must  be 
left  to  them. 

Therefore,  the  most  original  place  to  begin  (originality  judged  by  the 
hmitations  imposed  above)  seems  to  be  the  beginning.  We  all  of  us  surely 
remember  it,  but  perhaps  no  one  remembers  exactly  what  happened  because 
everyone  was  filled  with  pity  and  misery  as  soon  as  he  heard  and  passion  flew  up 
away  from  everyone  and  out  of  control. 

And  to  think  that  it  could  have  happened  in  our  town,  a  town  acclaimed 
along  with  130,000  others  by  the  President  himself  as  being  exemplary  in  the 
field  of  race  relations.  Our  town:  it  baffles  the  (perhaps  not  Gilette  sharp) 
imaginative  powers  of  the  average  one  of  us. 

We  were  all  appropriately  awe-struck  to  think  that  all  the  boarding  students 
in  the  small  men's  college  in  our  prosperous  Southern  community  ("exemplary 
in  the  field  of  race  relations,"  said  the  President  himself)  could  have  been 
brutually  massacred  as  they  went  to  their  dinner. 

Who  doesn't  know  the  story? 

The  Negro  workers  in  the  dining  room  (built  by  a  car  dealer  —  an  off-white 
pillar  of  our  community),  having  decided  to  kill  all  the  white  boarding  students 
in  a  mad  berserk  ritual  (of  course,  no  one  plans  to  go  berserk,  but  it  seems  a  good 
way  to  describe  it),  set  about  to  do  it,  not  only  to  satisfy  their  own  greivances 
against  the  students  who  they  hated  with  such  passion,  but  to  make  a  statement 
for  their  people  that  would  be  heard  the  nation  over. 

The  plan  was  very  simple  and  foolproof.  Among  themselves  they  made 
strong  their  resolve  to  commit  the  act.  The  day  of  the  disaster  they  fed  those 
they  were  to  murder  that  evening  a  hardy  breakfast  and  lunch.  After  lunch  they 
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;oncluded  the  routine  preparation  of  the  evening  meal.  Near  the  time  when  the 
ioors  would  be  opened  for  the  students,  they  collected  all  the  butcher  knives 
md  axes  and  any  other  device  used  in  a  big  kitchen  that  could  be  used  as  a 
veapon. 

Among  the  workers  there  were  two  or  three  leaders,  the  young, 
mpressionable  men  who  were  sincerely  angry  over  the  historical  injustices  done 
heir  people.  They  dispatched  two  of  their  number  to  kill  the  white  superintendent 
>f  the  dining  room  and  kitchen.  They  reported  that  they  had  entered  his  glass 
)ffice,  gone  around  his  little  desk,  and  in  reply  to  his  question,  "What  do  you 
vant?"  had  stabbed  him  twice  with  foot-long  knives. 

The  food,  about  which  the  students  had  so  consistently  complained,  was 
set  up  in  the  metal  bins  and  taken  upstairs  to  be  served.  The  white  students  who 
served  the  food  came  next,  up  to  their  stations  before  the  veal  cutlets  and  the 
beef  stew  and  the  soup  and  squash.  They  were  surrounded  and  murdered,  one  of 
them  rather  dramatically,  albeit  ignominiously,  with  a  biscuit  in  his  mouth.  His 
cry  of  pain  and  shock  had  an  interesting  muffled  texture,  it  is  reported. 

There  was  a  man  whose  job  it  was  to  check  student  identification  cards  as 
they  came  in  to  eat  who  was  killed  at  the  same  time  as  the  serving-students  were. 
He  presented  no  problem,  and  was  got  in  the  back  as  he  listened  to  a  local  cinema 
ad  on  his  transistor  radio  tell  about  a  coming  Elvis  Presley  movie. 

The  architecture  of  the  building  helped  the  killers  because  there  were 
numerous  curves  and  bends  and  circuitous  passageways  designed  to  make  you 
think  the  building  was  a  little  arty.  The  victims  came  up  a  long  stairway  as 
though  it  were  the  long  part  of  an  L.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  they  made  a  right- 
angle  turn  into  the  small  section  of  an  L.  At  the  end  of  the  L  they  went  through 
a  door  and  had  to  make  another  right-angle  turn  right.  Here,  completely  surprised 
(unless  someone  happened  to  be  possessed  of  a  brilliant  imagination  or  astonishing 
clairvoyant  powers),  they  would  face  knives,  butchers'  axes,  saws  and  hatchets. 

As  each  student  came  in,  one  by  one  or  in  small  groups,  they  would  be 
killed  and  dragged  to  a  part  of  the  large  dining  hall  that  couldn't  be  seen  by 
someone  entering. 

It  was  about  time  for  the  big  slaughter.  Already  they  could  hear  students 
massing  at  the  door  to  be  let  in.  These  were  the  hungry  ones,  the  greedy  ones  — 
they  wanted  to  get  there  before  anyone  else.  This  part  of  the  job  would  be 
harder  than  the  rest  because  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  people  would  rush 
through  the  door  when  it  was  opened  and  they  would  have  to  be  faced. 

All  the  workers  tied  the  weapons  to  their  arms  so  that  even  if  some  were 
subdued,  the  students  would  not  be  able  to  use  their  weapons  to  fight  those  still 
armed.  If  the  workers  acted  quickly,  however,  it  should  all  be  over  in  five 
minutes  and  then  they  would  settle  down  to  wait  an  hour  and  a  half  (the  length 
of  time  the  dining  room  was  open  for  dinner)  until  all  the  boarding  students  had 
come. 

Someone  was  sent  to  open  the  door.  The  students  created  a  mild  uproar 
(if  there  is  sucha  thingas  a  mild  uproar),  as  he  appeared  before  the  locked  glass 
door.  The  students  started  pushing  themselves  together,  tighter  and  tighter,  until 
most  of  their  arms  were  pinned  to  their  sides.  "Move,  move,"  many  were  saying, 
and  if  you  closed  your  eyes  and  listened  to  the  scuffling  of  feet  and  heard  the 
"Moves,"  you  might  have  thought  of  cattle  being  jabbed  along  a  narrow  passage 
to  their  doom.  And  it  was  to  be  a  sort  of  pre-Upton  Sinclair  doom. 

The  worker  pushed  the  glass  door  open,  releasing  the  lock,  as  they  all 
poured  in  as  he  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass.  They  flowed  by,  individuals  though 
with  a  collectively  liquid  quality,  perhaps  liquid  because  once  through  the  door 
there  was  no  turning  back. 
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The  workers  made  their  attack  from  head-on  and  from  the  sides.  There  wa! 
a  slight  recoil  in  the  mass  of  people  from  their  onslaught,  though  it  was  a  recoi 
occasioned  by  the  students'  surprise  more  than  by  any  effective  defensive  actior 
on  their  part^he  recoil  was  not  strong  enough  to  dominate  the  original  impuls( 
of  the  crowd  to  push  forward  for  food.  They  kept  coming  though  the  noise  was 
loud  and  had  turned  into  shouts  and  screams.  Suddenly  there  was  no  screaming 
as  the  last  terrified  students  were  struck  down. 

Each  worker  looked  at  his  fellows  to  see  the  effect  of  their  act  and  thei 
success  on  them.  And  then  as  though  starting  out  of  a  daze  they  began  to  draj 
the  bodies  away  out  of  sight  into  another  part  of  the  vast  hall.  Other  worker 
began  immediately  to  mop  away  with  big  splashes  of  water  the  signs  of  bloo( 
near  the  exposed  doorway  as  still  others  cleared  away  the  many  parts  of  bodies 
and  flesh  that  lay  strewn  about. 

This  all  finished,  someone  had  the  idea  of  pouring  water  on  the  floor  when 
the  students  would  walk  just  as  they  turned  the  corner  after  entering  the  door 
This  would  cause  the  great  number  wearing  hard  shoes  to  slip  and  lose  thei: 
balance  as  soon  as  they  entered,  doubling  the  advantage  of  the  attackers,  wh( 
had  the  element  of  surprise  to  begin  with. 

So  the  water  was  poured  and  the  mess  spread  out  and  the  workers  preparec 
themselves  for  their  hour  and  a  half  vigil.  The  next  few  people  who  would  come 
would  be  expecting  to  hear  the  noise  of  those  already  killed  eating  and  woulc 
hope  to  find  the  line  depleted  so  that  they  could  go  right  through  vdthout  havinj 
to  wait  in  line.  They  did  not  have  to  wait.  One  by  one  or  in  pairs  they  wen 
knocked  off,  stabbed,  or  hit  in  the  neck  with  an  axe,  sometimes  decapitating  th( 
victim. 

Soon  the  more  lofty  members  of  the  college  community  would  com( 
along,  the  student  representatives,  their  officers,  their  intellectuals  and  all  th( 
rest  in  their  little  parade.  Meanwhile,  fraternity  men  and  football  players  wen 
falling  as  easily  as  everyone  else  was  to  fall. 

'  The  captain  of  the  football  team  for  whom  all  but  those  who  knew  hin 
well  had  a  great  respect  —  he  was  the  winner  of  numerous  academic  and  sports 
awards  —  came  in.  His  mouth  dropped  open  and  he  made  to  turn,  but  he  was 
caught  from  the  side  and  dropped  instantly.  He  had  made  to  say  Tomethinj 
but  there  was  no  chance. 

The  student  newspaper's  film  critic  came  in  next.  He  saw  at  once  what  was 
up  and  turned  to  flee,  but  he  was  stabbed  simultaneously  in  the  stomach  and  the 
back  and  fell  in  a  pile  on  his  side  as  the  workers  withdrew  their  weapons  from  his 
body.  There  was  a  slight  moan  from  him,  but  little  else.  Far  from  the  histrionic 
death  scene  he  had  planned  for  himself,  based  on  General  James  Wolfe's  death 
at  the  Battle  of  Quebec. 

The  students  came  on  steadily  to  their  deaths,  mashed  potatoes  and  beef 
on  their  minds.  Who  could  have  seen  such  a  bizarre  turn  of  circumstances  that 
would  cause  the  workers  to  do  this?  Surely  all  admitted  that  the  students  were 
mostly  boors,  that  they  ate  with  less  grace  than  most  mature  Nebraskan  pigs, 
that  they  were  rude  to  the  workers  and  created  extra  messes  for  them  to  clean 
with  their  sloppy  eating  and  their  habit  of  throwing  the  larger  biscuits  at  theii 
friends  and  foes  (a  cultivated  little  eccentricity  learned  by  all  Freshmen).  But, 
was  this  reason,  or  were  these  reasons,  to  kill  them?  Perhaps  the  workers  were 
motivated  by  some  serious  desire  to  rid  society  of  some  of  its  most  hideous 
members. 

They  came  and  they  came.  The  ROTC  candidates  fell  with  about  as  much 
coordination  as  they  march.  The  three  types  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  members  came 
and  died.  The  first  were  the  particularly  insipid  sort  who  are  elected  because  they 
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have  good  grades  (which  professors  —  so  many  are  so  purely  pedestrian  —  believe 
to  be  the  definition  of  intelligence)  but  little  else.  The  second  sort  were  those 
who  could  not  protest  enough  to  you  that  they  really  could  have  cared  less 
about  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  because  of  their  intellectually  aloof  nonchalance 
[which  fools  people  the  way  a  pretentiously  sophisticated  ingenue  fools  a  madam 
Df  a  brothel)  wouldn't  join  but  that  it  might  help  them  get  Into  graduate  school 
[which  helps  them  to  earn  more  honors  that  they  say  they  don't  care  about)  — 
they  cherished  the  honors  but  disliked  admitting  that  they  cherished  anything, 
rhe  third  sort  were  the  genuine  scholars  who  deserved  the  honor  owing  to  their 
intelligence  and  independent  integrity.  They  came  and  they  died. 

Someone  in  the  interfraternity  council  came  next.  At  the  approach  of  an 
armed  dishwasher  he  pleaded  that  he  would  push  for  Negro  membership  in 
fraternities,  but  the  knife  slipped  easily  through  his  oh  too  solid,  solid  flesh,  and 
tie  resolved  himself  into  a  bloody  dew. 

A  quite  unknown  organist  trotted  in  and  met  his  doom.  He  gasped  a  little 
tiigh  note  fleetingly  remembered  from  a  Bach  invention  and  elegantly  expired,  a 
gentile  insignificant  entity  whose  only  crime  was  his  desire  for  an  institutional 
i^eal  cutlet  with  a  shade  more  cereal  in  it  than  veal. 

The  editor  of  the  student  newspaper  came  in  and  was  truly  startled  when 
he  saw  a  black  man  approach  him  with  an  axe.  The  man  got  closer  and  the  axe  was 
raised  as  the  editor  expostulated,  saying  he  had  always  been  a  serious  critic  of  his 
society,  and  as  the  axe  fell  on  the  editor's  neck,  the  black  man  asked,  with  just 
the  slightest  trace  of  scorn,  "But  why  didn't  you  ever  do  anything?"  His  province 
had  been  platitudes,  which  come  of  zealously  criticizing  a  society  that  smiles  as 
it  is  being  criticized,  gives  the  editor  awards  for  criticizing  it,  and  goes  on  its 
way.  No  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  was  this  man  of  letters. 

Blue  Key  members  came  in  and  really  got  a  surprise  tap.  Gnomes  fell  to 
their  knees.  The  president  of  Pi  Krappa  Zappa  cried.  Nothing  the  debators  could 
say^or  the  pre-ministerial  students  could  pray,  kept  them  alive.  Members  of  the 
MSM,  BSU,  and  FCA  all  had  a  lot  more  to  do  with  spiritual  matters  after  they 
walked  through  the  door  than  they  had  had  at  all  those  meetings. 

The  editor  of  the  literary  magazine  entered  in  state  and  though  his 
immediate  reaction  to  being  attacked  —  a  defensive  imitation  of  a  pregnant 
guppy  learned  in  a  special  school  for  self-defense  on  the  West  Side  of  New 
York  —  kept  his  foes  at  bay  a  moment,  he  too  soon  fell. 

Next  came  the  president  of  the  student  government.  He  entered  at  the 
climactic  moment.  He  was  climactic  himself,  representing  as  he  did  everything 
good  and  bad  of  his  people,  and  since  we  all  know  that  his  people  were 
overwhelmingly  bad  (which  would  make  him  underwhelmingly  good),  he  was  a 
real  wretch,  combining  the  greed,  hypocrisy  (he  was  hypocrite  enough  to  fool  the 
worst  hypocrites),  avaricious  hoarding  of  power,  the  false  image  and  false  pride, 
political  cunning  and  a  shrewd  eye  —  he  combined  all  these  traits  to  form  the 
admirable  person  that  he  was  to  the  public  eye.  He  knew  too  well  how  blind  the 
public  eye  really  was  and  how  you  could  trick  it  and  exploiUt.  But  he  was  not 
an  insensitive  brute  as  were  many  for  whom  he  spoke.  He  was  a  veritable  pit  of 
emotion.  He  sensed  and  immediately  threw  into  a  warped  perspective  every 
detail  around  him,  every  subtle  nuance  or  change  in  the  attitude  of  someone 
whose  public  support  he  needed.  His  intense  genuine  emotions  were  always 
directed  (from  many  years  back)  towards  realizing  cheap  and  false  hopes  and 
desires;  he  was  arrogantly  defensive  when  with  someone  who  could  see  through 
his  thin  public  fibre,  but  he  always  knew  such  persons  could  be  made  to  seem 
unimportant  by  a  word  at  this  meeting,  a  phrase  there,  and  therefore  could  not 
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threaten  his  position  if  he  were  very  careful  and  calculating  with  his  friends  as 
well  as  his  enemies.  Empty  though  his  position  was,  he  cherished  it  and  fought 
to  keep  it  as  he  had  fought  to  get  it.  His  dreams  he  thought  were  high,  but  they 
were  empty,  like  Eve's:  for  the  fruit  Eve  became  not  a  goddess  as  she  had  hoped, 
but  the  mortal  she  deserved,  and  died.  The  president  died  as  well,  stabbed  with 
venom  by  the  workers  who  had  helped  him  to  power  and  with  more  hate  than 
the  murderers  of  Caesar  stabbed  him. 

"Sic  transit  ..."  the  petty  and  the  false.  All  died,  but  none  was  stabbed 
with  the  same  zeal  with  which  this  sanie  president  was  stabbed;  his  blood  came 
forth  not  an  innocent,  deceived  blue,  but  a  rich  black,  the  black  of  the  knowing 
who  cheats  the  unknowing  man. 

The  blood  and  mess  lay  all  about  the  murderers.  The  bodies  —  the  great 
and  small  among  the  students  —  were  piled  in  a  great  heap. 

The  workers  left  it  all  and  went  back  to  the  kitchen  where  they  could 
clean  the  flesh  and  blood  off  their  hands.  Everyone  expected  a  pension  for  life 
from  the  Government  because  once  what  they  had  done  was  publicized  nationally, 
sociologists  would  rush  to  their  aid  to  demand  that  they  were  treated  properly, 
wards  of  society,  which  created  them,  warped  and  disadvantaged.  Ah,  but  the 
modern  world  is  so  knowing,  so  GOOD. 

Suddenly  the  workers'  entrance  to  the  kitchen  opened  and  in  walked  the 
President  of  the  College,  beaming  happiness  and  with  an  expression  on  his  face 
that  made  you  think  that  he  was  about  to  throw  his  hands  up  and  shout  to  the 
sky,  "Wow,  I  love  life!" 

He  looked  round  the  room  and  everyone  turned  to  look  at  him.  When  he 
had  everyone's  attention  he  spoke. 

"I  just  wanted  to  drop  by  to  tell  you  all  what  a^ea^  job  we  think  you're 
doing  taking  care  of  our  boys.  It's  just  great " 

The  President  and  his  aides  looked  at  the  workers  and  the  workers  looked 
at  the  President  and  his  aides. 

There  was  no  applause. 
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JAMHS  HILTON 


1 


A  LAN  JOHNS 


THE  DEAD  FAUN 


Without   his    tights.   Nijinsky  •  ■ 

walked   the   same   into   the  '  ' 

too— papered   hotel   room  where 

panted   infected  Diaghilcv. 

The   impressario   then  chucked 

the    faun's   so   hairless  chin 

and   murmured   slit-eyed  endearments 

countered   by   eyes    true    without  footlights. 

Nijinsky    sweated    on    his  crucifix 

thinking   of  his    idiot  brother 

and   his    mother,   home   with   insipid  tea 

and    his   body,   creeping   with    strange  hands. 

When    it    was    over.    Diaghilev  assured 

him    of  his    future    and    his  bed 

unable    to    heal    those  marks 

left   on    the    dancer   till  ins<initv. 
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WADE  CARPENTER 


My  mind  awakes  to  the  roar  of  drums 
And  screaming  shells  hurtling  oblivion: 
A  deafening  cacophany  of  fearmania 
And  shouting  preachers  waving  headlines 
Of  tomorrow  lost. 

Politicians  prate  platitudes  of  peace 

With  honor:  a  monopoly 

Of  pacifism;  cornering  the  youth  market 

With  Ultra-Bright  Pepsi-Generation  opportunists'  teeth. 

The  Klan  is  honest;  it  says  what  it  feels. 
And  I  am  honest;  I  say  what  I  feel. 

The  button  hovers:  a  day-glo  orgasm 

Of  hypodermic  atomic  enema; 

Anemia  screams  from  a  nation's  life-blood: 

An  Olympia  chained,  with  Prometheus  Bound. 

Hate  is  loosed;  clawing  even  to  Oconee: 

The  Bear  is  sterile,  and  the  Eagle  is  afraid  to  hatch. 

But  my  lover  and  I  go  back  to  sleep 
And  dream  the  dream  of  ages  of  children: 
And  live  on. 
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JOHN  HOOE 


Purple  dragons 
envelop  my  nights 
with  singing  pallets 

despite  my  efforts 

stroboscopic  mind 
surveys  the  world 
with  knife  and  fork 

Elastic  bones 

of  bubble-gum  marrow 

lend  no  support 

I  laugh 

at  the  stain  on  the  wall 
the  wall  only 

sighs 

despite  my  efforts 
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DANNY  KAMINHR 


JESUS  BIRD 


Wrapped  in  black 
flapping  down 
the  sidewalk 
with  moon-face 
smiling 

"How's  the  husband?" 

Dying 
Dying 


NEOiN  MADONNA 

A  celluloid  whore  house 

where  lonesome  minds 
jerk  off  to  imaged  reflections 
cUid  sun-crossed 
crucifixes  as  tiie  holy  virgin 
goes  Salome  one  better 
over  come  by 
realization 
that  cannot  see  beyond 

ourselves  the  ever-open 
eye  with  fingers 

probing 
secrets  of  the  soul 

cruel  as  the  claws 
of  a  cat/ 
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JAMES  HILTON 


while  pursuing  thoughts 
of  noble  caricature 
caressing  reality 
to  sleep 

on  featherbed  laps 

of  lies, 

it  happened. 

The  tearful  green  eye 

trapped 

in  the  paper  pyramid 
lost  focus 

of  the  rampaging  snowball 
while  it  was  chasing 
the  yesterday-old 

already  escaped 

thief. 


Santa  Claus'  magic 

red  fire  bucket 

rattles  with  empty  promises 

in  the  snow. 
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EXODUS 


To  the  moment 
Of  my  birth, 
To  the  lair 

Of  my  conception,  '  ' 
Where  the  wearied  serpents 
Lay, 

I  openly  wander. 
Its  hoary  breath 
Clouds  the  now  spreading 
Distant  mountain  peaks 
As  Sinai  crawls  silently 
Weeping  to  the  sea 
Clutching  only  its  golden 
Flesh. 

In  the  beginning 


MARTY  McDERMOTT 


(as  we  must  do) 
There  was  fire 

air 

water 

Light. 
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RUSTY  HOWIE 


RHAPSODY 


With  the  blackness 
of  night 
came 
the  frost 

glazing 
newness 
running  from  the  sun 

into  invisibleness 
as  many  figments 
of  the 

dark 


PARADISE 

The  stream  comes 
rushing 
coldly 

around  the  mountainside 
in  search  for  the  valley 
and  lake 

calm  waters 
peace 

from  the  tumbling  and  violence 

of  movements  over  rocks. 
Foolish,  foolish,  stream 
the  journey  is  just  beginning 
a  most  painful  stage 

of  slow  and  tedious  wandering 
to  end  in  a  sea  of  waves  and 
salt 

to  burn  the  wounds  secured 
for  troubles? 
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RUSTY  HOWIE 


WINTER 


How  many  times  did  I  drive  up 

the  long  driveway  to  your  arms 
never  thinking  that  someday 
I  might  lose 

you.  , 
The  summer  saw  the  toads 
flat 

smashed 

in  the  gravel 
and  sometimes  I  felt  as  they  were. 
The  pear  tree  went  from  blossoms  to  fruit 

and  my  love  grew  likewise. 
Then  came  the  cold  cutting  wind 
that  speared  into  my  spine 
just  as  the  thoughts  of  living  without 
you 

pierce  me  now, 
1  am  afraid  that  I  may  have  lost  your  love 
but 

just  as  the  snow  will  fall 

and  cover  the  ground 
so  will  my  love 
softly  fall  upon  you 
no  matter 
where  you  are. 
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WAYNE  THOMPSON 


TO  ALEISTER  CROWLEY 


Dismantled  screams 

Reverberating  through  the  atheist  castle 
I  wander  through  felicitous  fogs 
Of  enraptured  dragon  musk 

Breathing  the  wind  of  Set-Typhon,  the  ass-headed 
God  of  Israel,  incognito 

The  halls  are  mysteriously  lighted  by  funeral  pyres 
Sarcophagi  line  the  niches 
In  the  vaults  of  my  mind 

Sepulchral  torches  glow  grimly  in  the  solar  darkness 

While  the  choir  sings 

The  monody  of  Man 

The  last  hymn  to  the  Fool 

Fires  are  only  the  remnants  of 
demon  eyes,  flashing  in  Hell,  overflowing  with 
anger  at  YHWH,  the  Prime  Mover 

I  find  my  servants  waiting  for  me 

I  pull  my  knife;  I  lunge 

I  kill 

My  serpent  blade  slides  smoothly 
and  wetly  through  the  flesh  of  a  new-born  child, 
slicing  collops 
of  meat 

and  striking  the  Rock  to  command  forth  the  waters 
which  GUSH 

in  gay  profusion  to  augment  the  meal 
My  blade  strikes  again  and  again 
All  my  servants  die 
I  hack  them  to  nebulae 
Before  the  eyes  of  the  Christus 
I  scream  my  defiance  of  death  but 
I  need  it;  I  love  it;  I  desire  it  above  all  other  things 
I  want  to  hold  it 

And  caress  it  in  the  black  pit  of  my  heart 
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O  lovely  enchanting  creature 
your  fire-bloomed  tresses 
Strewn  with  precious  jewels 
Given  to  you  by  Satan 

your  eyes  are  green  as  emeralds  at  midnight  in  the 
opium-scented  garden  of  a  Chinese  emperor 
Civilizations  withdraw  and  temples  crumble  with 
supercilious  contempt 

your  thighs  withdraw  like  silken-winged  ravens  scavaging 
for  carrion 

A  crystal  pentagon  falls  and  smashes  itself  into 

a  thousand  velvet-scented  pieces 
The  blade  slashed 

The  blade  slashes  to  bits  the  entrance  of  roses  and 
gravel 

Squirm  amongst  the  molten  silk  scalding 
The  Day  of  the  Gods  is  at  hand 
And  I  shall  triumph 
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COCKLEBURR 


CABBIES'  MEERSCHAUMED  METER 


Just  out  drivin'  today 

Takin'  Victory  Cab  for  a  ride 
Been  strugglin'  for  a  long  time 

but  now  four  wheels  press  to  the  road 
Hope  all  the  people  saw 

the  floating  yellow  machine 
burst  forth  a  ceremonial 
puff  of  fume-oil 

(taken  on  precaution 

to  set  right  the  true  atmosphere) 
shakes  the  jigsaw  Victory  Cab 
to  its  senses 

and  a  mighty  lurch 

shudders  the  banana  hulk 
into  overdrive 

Speeding  past  somber  faces 

drooping  on  the  sidewalks 
Leaving  them  in  a  hot  blast 

of  sand,  leaves,  and  exhaust 
The  wind  blows  through  your  brown  hair 

making  a  Raggedy-Ann  doll  mood 
whip  faintly  across  your  smile 

No  worries  me 

Well,  come  back  home 
Welcome  back  home. 
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COCKLEBURR 


MIGRATION 


Summer  birds 

Lost  in  their  flight 

Floating  in  the  eastward  breeze 

Skimming  high  branches  on  the  ridge-mounted  trees 

Mountains, 

Valleys  mean  nothing  to  you  now  . 
The  meandering  stream 

Has  rocked  you  into  a  dream 

Aroused  only  by  a  caterpillar  train 

Cold  winds  carry  the  clouds 

Grazing  on  far-off  mountain  heights 
On  to  frsher  pastures, 

Greener  highland  nights 

Twin  creeks  cross  paths 

A  leaf-choked  pond  awaits  the  water 
In  silent  contemplation 

House-barn  settled  away  from  the  city  lights 
Hovering  in  a  wooden  cove 
Creaking  in  familiar  tunes 

Hidden  in  rustic  floorboards 

Brown  eyes  melt  the  morning  mist 

Filling  a  newborn  day  with  clearness 
Bidding  a  midnight  journier  begone 

For  soon  comes  the  blue-struck  dawn  .  .  . 
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IS 


A.  DELAPLAINE 


THE  PLANTATION 


Much  past  midnight,  in  fact,  so  much  past  midnight  that  it  matters  little 
exactly  when,  as  the  hours  between  midnight  and  dawn  seem  to  drag  indistinctly 
one  into  the  other,  I  was  sitting  and  sweating  in  my  under-drawers  and  socks 
smoking  a  cigarette  and  looking  out  of  the  porthole  (level  with  my  head)  of  my 
low-ceiRnged  little  cabin  onto  the  heavy  black  surface  of  the  waters  that  bordered 
the  Nicobar  Islands  and  the  Andaman  Sea  near  the  Malay  Peninsula,  brooding 
over  a  series  of  cloudy,  self-centered  thoughts  of  almost  as  little  importance  to 
me  as  to  anyone  else,  when  Jameson  came  stumbling  through  my  cracked  door, 
slightly  drunk  and  slightly  affected. 

My  cigarette  was  at  my  lip,  and  I  did  not  move  it.  Holding  it  there  with  my 
hand,  I  turned  my  head  slightly  to  look  at  him,  making  no  attempt  to  reach  out 
to  turn  the  wick  higher  so  as  to  offer  a  subtle  invitation  to  sit  and  share  my 
cigarettes  and  wine.  He  stood  facing  me,  but  his  head  was  turned  somewhat,  and 
he  leaned  a  little  forward,  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  position  you  would  think  a 
person  who  could  only  half  hear  would  assume. 

There  was  an  uncertain,  contemptuous  look  in  his  face  that  caused  his 
brows  to  wrinkle  up  together;  a  beginning  beard  bristled  out  of  the  anxious 
perspiration  on  his  cheeks  which  showed  well  enough  through  the  dim  light  of 
the  tiringly  swaying  cabin  for  me  to  see  clearly  at  a  glance  through  the  smoke 
surrounding  me.  He  looked  like  any  other  Westerner  in  the  East,  his  dress  (a 
white  cotton  suit  and  black  silk  tie  with  white  hat)  conforming  to  the  demands 
of  a  hot  and  humid  climate. 

Jameson  was  an  attractive  man,  and  he  had  appeared  to  be  falsely 
self-assured  when  I  met  him  early  that  afternoon,  or  rather  he  met  me.  He  had 
leant  solicitously  against  the  handrail  of  the  packet  when  I  was  about  to  pass  the 
boarding  officer  in  Colombo,  Ceylon,  with  the  ready  smile  of  a  broom  salesman 
on  his  first  day  on  the  job. 

He  asked  me  where  I  was  going  and  when  I  told  him  Hong  Kong,  he  said 
we  were  going  to  the  same  place  and  ought  to  get  to  know  each  other  better  if 
we  were  going  to  be  the  only  Englishmen  on  board  besides  the  English  officers 
of  the  commercial  packet.  And  he  suggested  that  we  acquaint  ourselves  with 
each  other  over  dinner.  By  this  time  I  had  handed  over  my  things  to  a  steward 
and  agreed  to  see  him  later. 

In  the  little  passengers'  dining  room  on  board  that  evening,  Jameson  was 
feeHng  well  enough  or  bad  enough  or  drowsy  enough  from  the  wine  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  left  his  wife  in  Leicester  some  years  ago  to  become  an  agent  for  an 
English  company  which  had  made  enormous  profits  from  the  importation  into 
Western  countries  of  ivory  from  India  and  various  condiments  from  the  Indies 
and  Burma.  He  was  left  with  no  family  or  relations  in  England  when  his  wife 
died  obscurely  as  a  prostitute,  because  his  parents  had  died  when  he  was  younger, 
and  he  had  never  known  of  any  living  relatives  on  either  side  of  his  family. 

A  plague  of  ominous  and  devastating  proportions  had  curtailed  his 
company's  business  affairs  in  Burma  drastically  while  civil  war  among  chieftains 
in  the  East  Indies  had  greatly  damaged  the  company's  position  there. 
It  was  part  of  Jameson's  job  to  secure  sources  of  supply  for  his  company  to  feed 
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its  markets.  From  his  anecdotal  mumblings,  it  was  easy  to  determine  that 
Jameson  had  made  many  trips  into  the  Continent  of  Asia,  especially  in  the 
southern  area  of  intense  jungles  and  little  civilization  as  a  Westerner  would 
define  the  term.  From  his  travels  Jameson  had  met  many  important  local 
chieftains,  and  attention  was  lavished  on  him  when  he  visited  his  friends  in  the 
recesses  of  China,  the  scarcely  penetrated  Malay  Peninsula,  or  the  many  islands 
comprising  and  surrounding  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  Celebes  Sea,  up  rivers 
and  unmarked  tributaries  where  the  colonial  authorities  held  little  or  no 
provincial  control.  His  business  involved  him  in  illegal  contracts  with  these 
individually  powerful  men  who  helped  to  supply  him  with  many  of  the  materials 
that  his  company  desired.  Slaves  smuggled  the  valuable  products  into  the  greater 
port  cities  of  the  East  in  long,  slow,  but  at  least  steady  and  profitable  streams,  to 
other  company  agents  ready  to  receive  them.  Jameson  apparently  had  no  contact 
with  these  agents,  but  provided  only  the  sources. 

Jameson  looked  up  over  his  glass  —  the  dishes  had  long  since  been  cleared 
and  all  other  passengers  had  removed  themselves  to  the  decks  to  take  the  humid 
breezes  coming  regularly  off  the  sea,  and  apologized  for  drinking  too  much. 
Occasionally  a  murmuring  voice  would  be  heard  from  the  deck  outside,  but 
there  was  little  enough  to  bother  the  two  of  us  inside.  The  flame  on  the  table  did 
not  flicker  as  no  breeze  penetrated  the  low,  cheaply  paneled  cabin.  The  leafy 
plants  at  the  doors  and  windows  stopped  whatever  breeze  that  came  through  like 
jungle  growth  and  sometimes  over  the  sound  of  wine  being  poured  we  could 
hear  if  we  listened  closely  the  sound  of  one  leaf  brushing  another. 

Jameson  looked  at  me,  his  eyes  as  big  and  as  black  as  small  eight-balls,  the 
whites  red  and  tired,  suddenly  disappearing  as  he  narrowed  his  lids  at  me,  tilted 
his  head  and  asked  what  I  was  doing  here. 

I  smoked  my  cigarette  solemnly,  unexcitedly  listening  to  the  man  and 
regarding  his  confessions  and  mumbled  patter  with  a  self-sure  paternalism 
planted  in  youth  and  nurtured  many  long  years.  I  told  him  briefly,  and  without 
all  the  color  of  his  choppy,  drunken  narrative,  that  my  father  was  the  publisher 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  that  I  had  just  come  from  Pakistan  where  I  had 
been  sending  dispatches  home  about  the  recent  military  actions  between  two 
powerful  maharajahs  in  tlije  Kashmir  district  in  the  north.  Finished  with  that,  I 
was  now,  as  he  was,  en  route  to  Hong  Kong  where  I  was  going  to  relax  for  a 
couple  of  months,  having  no  obligation  to  bring  me  back  to  London  or  to 
Manchester.  I  had  decided  not  to  go  to  the  Sudan,  as  had  many  of  my  journalistic 
colleagues,  to  cover  for  European  newspapers  a  small  tribal  warfare  in  the  jungles 
south  of  Khartoum. 

Regarding  me  with  the  same  wide-eyed  trance  for  a  while,  he  almost 
imperceptibly  nodded  his  head  as  though  the  movement  were  a  nervous 
affliction  over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  then  he  looked  down  at  his  glass, 
his  mouth  agape,  as  if  he  had  turned  away  from  a  sight  that  saddened  nim, 
Apparentlv  having  decided  that  I  was  fairly  innocuous,  he  spoke. 

"I    Delieve   that   I   shall  have  to  trust  you." 

"With  what?"  I  asked,  not  attempting  to  get  too  specific,  thereby 
■threatening  him  into  the  loss  of  his  sense  of  security  with  me,  if  indeed  this 
were  not  an  elaborate  hoax  altogether.  The  outline  of  his  life  led  me  quickly 
away  from  this  conclusion  as  any  sort  of  answer  to  what  bothered  me  about  this 
man.  But  then  something  much  more  urgent  th^ln  what  my  casual  curiosity 
could  imagine  seemed  to  bother  Jameson. 

Jameson  indeed  was  very  uncomfortable  at  this  point.  He  now  had  both 
hands  above  the  table,  turning  the  glass  in  his  hands  slowly,  putting  it  down, 
filling  it  up,  gulping  down  the  wine  or  liquor  quickly  before  repeating  the  process 
again.  Genuine  fright  seemed  more  to  compel  him  to  speak  to  me,  and  yet  it 
seemed  that  this  fright  was  the  root  of  his  hesitation.  I  wondered  what  it  could 
be  that  would  scare  a  man  with  Jameson's  experience  in  life. 
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I  lighted  another  cigarette  and  laid  the  case  open  on  the  table  for  him,  but 
he  merely  looked  at  it,  then  up  to  me  with  one  of  my  elbows  on  the  table  as  I 
drew  the  smoke  in  and  out,  enveloping  the  table  m  a  bluish  haze  which  evened 
out  in  texture  and  layers  of  smoke  which  hovered  around  us,  getting  thicker  and 
thicker  the  more  I  would  quietly  smoke  because  no  disturbing  whiff  or  breeze 
came  through  from  outside  to  scatter  the  settling  blue  smoke  cover.  The  smoke 
huddled  over  us  in  its  smooth  layers  as  we  sweated  through  our  clothes. 
Underneath  my  coat,  my  shirt  was  drenched  with  a  slimy  perspiration;  only  my 
collar  retained  any  starch,  for,  unlike  Jameson,  I  had  not  loosened  my  tie.  If  it 
were  impossible  not  to  notice  the  discomforts  of  the  room  in  which  we  passed 
the  evenmg,  I  at  least  responded  to  them  with  secondary  attention  in  my  mind, 
for  I  was  deeply  interested  in  Jameson,  although  he  had  yet  to  reveal  to  me  why 
he  was  aboard  a  steam  packet  bound  for  Hong  Kong.  This  was  far  away  from  the 
untraveled  and  unhealthy  tributaries  of  rivers  like  the  Mekong  or  the  Irrawaddy 
delta. 

He  took  another  draught  of  wine  and  a  deep  breath. 
"I  can't  really  see  that  I  have  any  way  around  it." 
"Around  what?"  I  asked. 

He  gazed  at  me  more  steadily  now.  "Around  trusting  you,"  he  replied, 
filling  his  glass  half-way.  "Oh,  you  can  get  up  and  go  to  your  cabin  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me,  but  I  think  you  might  be  interested  m  what  I  have  to  say 
being  a  little  shiftless  yourself  and  probably  careless  of  your  obligations  others 
conceive  for  you  to  fulfill." 

He  was  right,  of  course,  although,  to  be  honest,  I  more  often  never  got 
past  the  stage  of  thinking  about  disowning  my  obligations. 

He  continued,  "And  besides  that,  I  do  need  you.  I  need  some  help." 

"How  can  I  help  you?"  I  asked.  "Our  businesses  have  nothing  to  join 
them." 

"What  I  need  help  for  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  business,"  he  said, 
gloomily  staring  into  the  bulkhead  behind  me  near  which  a  waiting  man  stood 
to  replenish  our  wines  and  liquors.  He  stared  past  me  until  I  almost  built  up 
enough  anxiety  to  turn  around  to  see  precisely  what  it  was  that  occupied  him 
so  intensely,  but  I  knew  he  might  just  as  well  have  been  peering  into  his  head, 
for  it  was  there  that  he  was  (dreaming  and  thinking,  there  that  he  could  not 
distinguish  among  the  different  shadows,  there  that  made  him  hesitant.  Nothing 
on  this  packet  could  have  annoyed  him.  Perhaps,  I  thought,  the  thought  of 
something  in  Hong  Kong,  to  where  the  packet  was  speeding  him  in  the  matter 
of  a  weeks  time,  was  chewing  on  his  anxiety  and  making  him  bleed  with 
uncertainty  and  caution. 

Suddenly  he  spoke  up  loud  in  Malay  to  the  serving-man,  who  rushed  to 
the  table  as  Jameson  rose  and  put  his  arms  around  him  to  support  him.  Looking 
down  at  me,  bareheaded,  Jameson  said,  "I'll  have  to  think  about  it.  What  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  was  of  some  importance  to  me,  of  none  as  yet  to  you.  I'll 
see  you  tomorrow  when  my  head  is  clear."  And  with  that  he  limped  out, 
supported  partially  by  the  serving-man,  up  to  his  cabin. 

The  night  was  not  really  so  very  late  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  me.  Being 
in  th^  dining  room,  drinking  more  than  was  my  custom  after  a  bad  meal,  and 
sweating  in  the  silence  of  the  evening  and  allowing  myself  to  become  engrossed 
in  Jameson's  peculiar  form  of  madness  or  debility,  had  resulted  in  an  unconscious 
loss  of  time. 

I  rose  and  went  to  the  deck,  where  there  were  only  a  few  people  left 
either  standing  at  the  rail  or  reclining  sleepily  in  a  few  old  deck  chairs  one  sees 
on  a  boat  one  takes  for  speed  rather  than  for  enjoyment.  I  stepped  up  to  the 
rail  and  leant  over  looking  into  the  sea  and  over  tne  waters  to  the  darkened 
image  of  an  island  which  we  were  passing  off  the  Malay  Peninsula,  along  which 
we  would  steam  until  we  raised  Singapore,  where  the  packet  would  berth.  Then 
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I  would  board  another  ship  direct  to  Hong  Kong.  We  were  now  on  the  edges  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  I  should  never  had  met  Jameson  had  I  taken  a  liner  to  Hong 
Kong,  but  I  should  not  have  been  on  a  packet,  and  I  always  had  a  strange 
fascination  for  the  dirtier  parts  of  life,  even  the  mysterious  zones  of  human 
consciousness,  and  for  the  things  about  their  lives  that  men  do  not  like  to  reveal. 
Someone  properly,  I  think,  called  it  the  "attraction  of  repulsion."  And  indeed 
it  is.  _ 

From  time  to  time  the  packet  would  pass  ships  sailing  in  the  other 
direction,  up  the  Peninsula,  some  sail,  some  steam  propelled,  which  they  would 
follow  as  far  north  as  the  usual  routes  called  for,  to  Ten  Degree  Channel  between 
the  Nicobar  and  Andaman  Islands,  before  turning  west  to  cross  the  vast  Indian 
Ocean,  but  there  was  no  recognition  or  signal  that  I  could  see  pass  from  one  ship 
to  another.  It  was  much  like  human  life.  The  helmsman  kept  our  distance  and 
they  kept  theirs. 

The  moon  rose  late  that  night  so  that  it  came  over  the  besmudged, 
blackened  and  muted  vista  as  I  was  looking  toward  the  island,  very  large  and 
powerful  and  unordinarily  brilliant.  It  lighted  the  decks  and  doubtless  made  the 
ugly  packet  stand  out,  a  livid  white,  against  the  darkened,  swelling  waters. 

I  followed  the  streaming  light  down  the  deck  and  into  the  companionway 
which  led  to  my  cabin  just  above  the  water-line.  I  removed  my  outer  clothes 
and  left  them  on  a  chair.  I  laid  on  the  bed  but  my  thoughts  and  the  heat  kept 
me  awake.  Several  times  I  splashed  tepid  water  from  the  basin  on  my  back  and 
chest  and  returned  to  bed,  but  soon  this  became  perspiration.  My  thoughts 
kept  me  up  hour  after  hour  as  I  thought  about  Jameson,  our  differences  and 
similarities,  and  about  how  much  of  a  man's  life  is  determined  without  so  much 
as  him  being  able  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  process.  Tradition,  which  Jameson 
had  chucked,  I  still  clasped,  for  my  fortunes  were  in  England  and  the  cities 
where  newspapers  were  printed  and  in  the  political  arguments  of  European 
powers  which  kept  newspapers  in  business.  I  was  merely  stepping  into  this 
Eastern  world  as  a  visitor,  not  as  someone  who  would  remain  to  involve  himself 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Finally  I  rose  and  sat  near  the  porthole  to  smoke  and  to  watch  the  moon 
(for  I  was  on  the  land  side  of  this  ship)  weave  its  choppy  band  of  light  over  the 
waters  from  the  sky  to  the  ship.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Jameson  came 
through  my  door. 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  on  the  other  side  of  which  I  was  sitting  looking 
out  the  port,  I  turned  around  —  he  slept  off  a  stupor  quickly  —  and  spoke  to  him. 

"Look  up,  Jameson,  and  tell  me  what  is  botnering  you  that  you  would 
like  to  tell  someone." 

He  laughed  a  little  sardonic  chuckle.  "I  suppose  I  must  be  a  sight  for 
someone  as  calm  as  yourself.  Well,  there're  two  things  that  I  want  to  tell  you. 
Everything  will  count  on  your  remaining  in  Hong  Kong  until  the  business  is 
through  or  it  is  no  good  to  me  at  all.  One  of  the  things  I'm  going  to  tell  you  has 
to  do  with  why  I  am  on  my  way  from  India  to  Hong  Kong,  which  is  out  of  my 
usual  course  or  travel.  The  other  thing  has  to  do  with  why  I  am  telling  you  about 
the  first  thing."  He  waved  away  the  wine  I  was  pouring  into  a  glass  near  him,  but 
once  it  was  in  the  glass,  he  took  it  up  and  sippea  it  slowly. 

"First  of  all,"  he  continued,  "I  received  a  letter  when  I  was  in  India  from 
an  important  lawyer  in  Hong  Kong.  He  told  me  that  a  very  wealthy  contact  of 
mine  for  many  years  from  whom  I  had  been  buying  opium  illegally  for  my 
company  to  use  in  South  Africa,  had  died,  and  that  he  wished  for  me  to  have  a 
vast  estate  where  the  poppy  is  secretly  grown  hidden  away  in  the  hills  where 
only  a  few  people  know  their  way  around.  I  am  one  of  those  people  because  I 
used  to  visit  my  friend  very  often  to  arrange  for  secret  shipments  down  the  river 
to  the  company's  agents  and  its  boats.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  locate  this  man, 
who  spent  some  or  his  time  in  the  city.  It  was  only  after  we  had  become  well 
accfuainted  and  he  had  sold  me  a  great  quantity  of  the  stuff  that  he  took  me 
with  him  up  the  river  to  his  nest  where  he  hoped  he  would  someday  retire.  A 
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very  lovely,  secluded  place,  surrounded  by  a  mountain  chain  and  a  jungle.  As 
things  went,  he  never  did.  This  lawyer  is  an  interesting  old  bloke,  and  was 
probably  my  friend's  closest  confidant.  They  knew  all  each  other's  secrets.  As 
this  man  is  rather  wealthy,  and  because  I  think  he  likes  me  as  much  as  he  revers 
our  dead  friend,  I  believe  he  will  help  us  in  any  way  he  can." 
"Did  you  say  'us'?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  yes,  but  it  will  all  depend  on  your  decision  once  I've  finished  telling 
you  the  second  thing." 

I  nodded.  He  continued. 

"In  his  letter  to  me,  this  lawyer  told  me  that  agents  for  a  competitive 
company,  a  French  company,  had  learned  of  the  death  of  my  opium  supplier. 
They  have  been  aware  for  about  a  year  that  he  has  been  selling  opmm  to  me  and 
to  me  alone,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  locate  the  plantation  where  the  stuff 
is  grown,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  the  process  whereby  the  opium  is  sent  to  the 
ports  for  transfer  to  my  people  is  one  they'll  never  uncover.  Neither  will  they 
ever  find  the  plantation,  so  tar  away  from  the  port  and  as  well  hidden  up  in  the 
hills  as  it  is.  Never." 

Jameson  paused  before  continuing,  sipping  from  his  glass. 

"Let  me  acquaint  you  with  a  couple  of  ground  rules  of  my  business  and 
you'll  probably  see  what  we're  up  against.  I've  met  cheats,  liars  and  murderers, 
and  .  .  .  you  may  as  well  know,  I  have  myself  cheated,  lied  and  even  murdered. 
This  is  wnere  you  come  in." 

I  felt  within  me  the  inclination,  a  very  civilized  inclination,  to  stop 
Jameson,  but  I  had  chucked  civilization  for  the  moment. 

"I've  heard  that  the  French  company  has  found  out  about  the  plantation 
being  left  to  me.  How  they  found  out  I  don't  know  yet.  I've  thought  of  the 
lawyer,  but  now  that  the  will  has  been  opened,  someone  else  has  surely  seen  it 
and  almost  everybody  has  a  price." 

"You  don't  know  he  put  it  in  the  will,  do  you?"  I  asked. 

"No,  but  I'mi  still  surprised.  I  also  know  that  the  French  company  has 
given  their  people  direct  orders  to  get  that  plantation,  to  find  out  where  it  is, 
and  to  get  it,  wnich  would  mean,  or  course.  Killing  off  me,  because  they  know 
that  I  wouldn't  let  'em  in.  Now  they've  been  trying  to  find  such  a  place 
themselves  for  years,  but  they  could  never  find  so  neat  an  arrangement.  That's 
why  for  the  past  year  they've  been  so  hot  for  this  place.  But  they'll  never  get  it. 
Do  you  know  how  many  Chinese  come  into  the  harbor  of  a  city  like  Victoria 
in  Hong  Kong?  Well,  plenty  more  than  we'll  need,  I'll  say  that.  All  they  know  is 
that  Hong  Kong  is  the  end  of  the  line;  they  can't  begin  to  guess  where  it  starts, 
let  them  have  all  their  maps.  I  went  that  route  long  ago  before  my  friend  finally 
took  me  up.  I  never  would  have  found  it. 

"I  have  a  simple  problem.  I'm  quite  alone  in  the  world.  No  family,  formal 
connections,  friends  to  mention,  or  future  unless  I  carve  one  for  myself  out  of  all 
the  years  of  experience  I've  built  up  doing  myjob.  This  is  where  I  mean  to  get 
out  of  it  and  retire  to  the  bush,  as  they  say.  If^ they  get  me  though,  it'll  be  the 
first  time  they've  ever  beat  me,  but  then  you  only  have  to  miss  once.  Not  only 
is  my  life  at  stake,  but  there's  a  fortune  to  make  your  father's  or  anyone  else's 
father's  look  like  tip  money  to  a  Rangoon  whore.  I  want  you  to  come  with 
me.  It  v^ll  soon  get  around  that  you  are  there  with  me,  but  they  won't  know 
who  you  are  or  what  you're  really  for.  One  thing  you  do  not  look  like  is  a 
bodyguard.  But  really  you  are,  in  a  more  permanent  and  far-reaching  sense. 
You'll  make  sure  that  the  world  finds  out  about  all  the  business  of  this  French 
company,  all  their  Eastern  dealings,  and  those  of  my  company  as  well.  The  news 
will  cause  some  of  the  greatest  banking  houses  of  Europe  to  fall,  make  no 
mistake  about  it." 

"Can  you  really  tell  me  such  things?"  I  interrupted. 

"Well,  we'll  see  how  far  it  goes.  If  we  can  get  through  Hong  Kong  with 
seeing  this  lawyer  and  all  the  rest,  I'll  go  upriver  and  never  come  down,  m  the 
figurative  sense,  and  you'll  go  where  you  wish." 
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"I  think  you  are  evading  my  question  ''I  said. 

"Well,  perhaps  I  am.  We  don^t  have  to  see  the  lawyer  to  make  anything 
legal  as  though  we  were  in  Chelsea  or  someplace.  In  the  country  where  this 
plantation  is  hidden,  it's  you  against  any  bloody  fool  who  wants  to  take  you  on. 
But  still  it's  worth  our  trouble  to  see  him." 

There  was  a  pause  as  Jameson  looked  me  over.  He  continued. 

"You're  probably  wondering  why  I  am  asking  you.  And  as  well  what  you 
are  really  going  to  derive  from  it  all.  All  right.  You'll  get  the  news  on  the 
companies,  everything  I  can  tell  you  except  that  having  to  do  with  my  place. 
And  I've  picked  you  because  you're  the  closest  person  around  that  I  don't  know 
and  if  I  don't  know  you,  they  won't  either.  I'm  taking  the  advice  of  whoever 
said  that  you  can  trust  a  stranger  with  more  genuine  confidences  than  you  can 
someone  you  know  intimately."  He  raised  his  glass.  "Best  friends  can  make  the 
worst  enemies.  Think  about  what  I've  said  tonight.  There's  nothing  you  can  do 
to  me  on  this  ship.  Or  when  we  reach  Singapore,  even  though  they  will  know 
you  quite  well  at  any  colonial  Government  House  in  the  world.  I  know  too 
many  things  about  too  many  people  in  the  East  to  stay  somewhere  I  don't  want 
to  be."  He  rose.  "There  are  things  I  can't  tell  you  until  I  know  how  you  feel." 

With  that  long  monologue  he  downed  his  drink  and  left  the  cabin,  the 
door  swaying  after  him  with  the  roll  of  the  ship. 

Despite  of  the  coming  of  morning,  I  nad  plenty  to  keep  me  awake.  I 
reclined  on  my  berth.  There  was  nowhere  for  me  to  go,  literally  and  figuratively. 
Jameson  had  probably  felt  this  intuitively  when  I  Tiad  told  him  earlier  where 
and  what  I  had  come  from.  That  what  he  had  told  me  were  facts  I  did  not  doubt. 
It  made  little  difference  to  me  anyway.  But  if  I  should  go  along  with  Jameson,  I 
wondered  why  I  would  be  doing  it. 

It  was  true  that  I  was  always  the  business  type,  the  quiet,  self-concerned 
type.  Yes,  even  when  I  was  small,  growing  up  in  the  country  out  of  Manchester 
in  the  beautiful  central  foothills.  There  were  always  plenty  of  people  around, 
serving  people  to  fulfill  my  desires  or,  more  often,  to  provide  me  with  the 
benefits  of  the  desires  of  my  important  father.  But  I  never  became  involved 
with  any  of  these  people  or  used  them  as  a  substitute  for  my  father  or  mother, 
who  always  seemed  off  in  London  or  away  on  the  Continent.  My  schooling  was 
given  me  privately  in  this  country  house.  Three  tutors  lived  in;  they  sometimes 
changed,  but  the  studies  remained  much  the  same.  I  knew  at  twenty-one  what  I 
knew  at  ten.  My  languages  were  just  as  good  at  ten  and  so  were  my  numbers. 
Occasionally  a  boy  my  age  would,  come  over  from  a  nearby  estate,  or  I  would 
meet  someone  on  my  walks  in  the  park,  but  these  were  very  formal  acquaintances, 
and  even  our  pranks  assumed  an  air  of  nobility.  Yes,  even  when  I  was  small  I  was 
very  much  the  business  type.  It  seems  almost  as  though  I  didn't  grow  out  of 
youth,  but  up  into  what  I  had  always  by  nature  been.  Any  rebellion  that  was  in 
me  was  so  deep  within  that  noone  ever  noticed  it.  I  admit  very  candidly  that  no 
one  ever  came  close  enough  to  me  to  get  that  far  inside.  Perhaps  there  was  never 
anything  very  unique  or  desirable  inside  me  from  the  start  that  anyone  would 
joy  in  discovering.  The  excitement  in  my  life  derived  from  watching  others  be 
exqj^ted.  I  could  never  see  the  need  for  a  gentleman  to  say  anything  or  to  make 
sonie^  action  that  was  not  expected  or  required  by  the  circumstances  which 
tradition  always  seemed  to  interpret  before  I  had  a  chance  to.  Perhaps  I  was 
able  to  grapple  with  situations  on  an  emotional  and  personal  level  that  others 
could  not  detect.  I  was  always  praised  for  my  "classical  restraint." 

In  the  news  corps  with  which  I  travelled  I  was  known  for  being  quiet.  I 
would  occasionally  take  the  side  of  those  who  opposed  the  old  order,  but  then  I 
so  rarely  took  sides  that  when  I  did  no  one  seemed  to  notice,  and  I  seemed  to 
forget  mvself. 

I  decided  that  I  would  help  Jameson  in  any  way  that  I  could.  I  would  go 
along  with  him  whatever  came  of  his  plan.  I'd  help  him  to  fight  the  French 
company  or  the  French  Army,  the  lawyer,  or  whoever  stood  in  his  way,  not 
because  he  was  better  than  they,  but  because  he  had  met  me  on  this  bloody 
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packet  and  they  had  not. 

In  the  morning  I  woke  from  a  pleasant  though  short  sleep.  Jumping 
up  and  looking  out,  I  could  see  Singapore  far  ahead  in  the  distance.  We  would  be 
landing  in  a  few  hours.  I  rushed  up  to  breakfast  where  I  found  Jameson  leaning 
on  the  rail  looking  forward  to  Singapore.  Going  into  breakfast  I  told  him  I  was 
with  him  all  the  way.  He  smiled  paternalistically. 

"You  impress  me  as  being,  oh,  what's  the  word?  .  .  ebullient,"  he  said, 
sitting  down  over  coffee  and  poached  eggs.  I  was  taken  off  balance.  No  one  had 
ever  applied  that  word  to  me  before.  I  grew  serious. 

"It'll  pass,"  I  commented  morosely. 

"That's  just  what  I  was  thinking,"  he  said,  taking  up  his  coffee.  I  looked 
sharply  at  him,  but  he  was  eating. 

After  breakfast  we  took  a  walk  forward  where  there  were  no  ears  to  hear 
us  and  stood  leaning  on  the  bow.  Jameson  sketched  in  some  details  about  his  plan 
on  how  we  were  to  proceed  from  here.  We  would  land  at  Singapore,  but  instead 
of  taking  the  packet  to  Hong  Kong,  we  would  take  space  on_  board  a  liner,  as 
Jameson  was  not  only  sure  that  there  would  be  people  to  greet  us  in  Singapore, 
but  sure  that  even  more  important  people  would  meet  us  in  Hong  Kong  if  we 
allowed  them,  and  that  all  the  packets  would  be  thoroughly  checked  as  the 
passengers  disembarked.  It  would  prove  difficult  to  elude  them  at  Hong  Kong,  so 
we  would  hide  in  Singapore  for  a  day  or  so  while  I  secured  the  proper  space 
aboard  the  ship.  Safely  aboard,  we  would  have  a  few  days  before  reaching  our 
destination  in  which  to  pass  the  time  planning  our  arrival  and  our  subsequent 
movements. 

Soon  we  were  making  our  way  into  the  busy,  crowded  Eastern  part  of 
Singapore,  filled  to  capacity  with  transient  ships  from  the  world  over.  Every 
nation's  flag  was  represented  there  at  the  tip  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  close  to 
Sumatra. 

As  the  packet  came  up  to  the  government  docks  to  land  its  messages, 
mail  and  passengers,  the  docks  crowded  with  messengers  from  the  legations  of 
various  countries,  businessmen,  clerks,  reporters,  beggars,  and  some  gentlemen 
pointing  out  the  docklife  as  a  thing  of  some  interest  to  some  young  ladies.  We 
retreated  to  the  bridge  deck  to  view  this  same  crowd.  Most  of  the  crew  were  at 
their  landing  stations  and  only  the  helmsman  was  inside  the  bridge.  The  captain 
and  his  aides  were  on  the  fore  bridge  deck  and  did  not  see  us. 

"There's  no  way  to  tell  who  anybody  is,"  said  Jameson.  Not  really.  Once  I 
can  remember  having  dressed  up  as  a  colonel  of  infantry  to  fool  some  blokes  I 
was  supposed  to  trail.  It  fooled  them." 

"How  do  we  go  about  getting  off  this  boat?"  I  said. 

"Well,  they  should  not  know  what  I  look  like,  and  they  cannot  be  sure,  so 
far  as  I  know,  that  I  am  on  this  packet.  I  could  come  in  the  afternoon,  yesterday, 
or  even  tomorrow.  So  they'll  be  careful.  Perhaps  if  we  go  off  together  talkatively 
and  make  a  big  hullabaloo,  they  will  ignore  us.  Already  you  are  more  help  than 
you  could  have  supposed  you  would  be,"  he  said,  descending  the  companionway 
ahead  of  me.  "I  could  be  killed  right  here." 

"You  seem  nonchalant,"  I  remarked  with  a  little  consternation  in  my  voice. 

"Do  I?"  answered  Jameson  carelessly.  "Maybe  they'll  think  the  same 
thing." 

On  the  main  deck  I  left  word  for  our  luggage  to  be  sent  to  the  Majestic 
Hotel,  all  the  baggage  in  my  name.  The  steward  to  whom  I  gave  the  charge  I  told 
to  come  himself  with  our  things,  and  that  he  should  come  quickly  and  speak 
to  no  one. 

With  that  we  left  the  ship  very  loudly  arm  in  arm  talking  about  the  women 
we  were  going  to  set  afire  in  this  town  and  passed  quickly  through  the  crowd 
and  made  a  circuitous  way  to  the  Majestic,  where  I  took  rooms  in  my  name.  If 
we  were  followed,  we  did  not  know  it. 

The  steward  from  the  ship  soon  followed  with  our  things  and  said  that  he 
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had  had  no  problems  along  the  way.  With  him  dispatched,  I  left  Jameson  and 
went  to  the  booking  office  where  I  took  a  large  stateroom  on  the  Carpenthia, 
leaving  the  next  day.  Returning  to  the  Majestic,  I  found  Jameson  quite  pleased. 

"So  we  leave  tomorrow,  eh?"  he  said.  "You  can't  know  how  much  help 
you've  been  already  old  boy.  They  probably  won't  even  send  anyone  down  to 
watch  the  liners.  None  of  my  sort  uses  them.  Too  slow  and  we're  too  busy."  He 
fell  with  a  dull  thud  into  a  heavy  velvet  armchair  by  the  window  and  looked  out 
into  the  street  at  the  paperboys,  office  runners,  clerks  and  lost  souls  rushing  past 
the  hotel  in  both  directions. 

"I  had  no  problem  at  the  booking  office,"  I  began,  "I  noticed  two  men  in 
a  corner  who  looked  over  everyone  approaching  the  ticket  window,  so  I  was 
very  loud  when  I  said  who  I  was  and  they  began  to  talk  to  each  other  and  ignored 
me  completely." 

"Likely  as  not  they  would  love  to  make  my  acquaintance  —  preferably  in 
a  back  alley  by  the  wharves,"  said  Jameson,  lighting  a  cigar. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  throwing  his  head  back  and  exhaling  the  smoke  slowly 
through  his  nose  and  mouth.  "That's  good,  very  good  ....  We  shall  do  all  right 
if  we  nave  a  little  luck  along  the  way.  But  it  will  oe  luck.  Hong  Kong  is  no  nice 
place  if  these  people  are  after  your  tail." 

"I  shouldn't  think  any  place  would  be  nice  in  those  circumstances,"  I  said, 
as  if  to  point  out  how  trite  ne  sounded.  He  smiled. 

Dusk  was  near,  so  I  rang  to  order  dinner. 

In  the  morning  I  sent  our  things  well  ahead  of  us.  On  our  way  to  the  dock, 
we  kept  well  clear  of  the  area  until  the  boarders  were  creating  a  confused  jam. 
Into  this  we  plunged  together  and  tried  to  melt  into  the  mass.  We  had  noted 
from  farther  off  all  the  men  we  could  see  who  looked  like  they  might  want  to 
stop  us.  To  do  this  with  all  security  we  took  a  room  in  a  dirty  hotel  directly 
across  from  the  dock  and  watched  everyone  carefully  for  a  half  an  hour  before 
boarding  began. 

There  were  two  men  —  one  on  each  extreme  side  of  the  crowd  of  people 
waiting  to  board  —  up  on  the  bases  of  buildings  so  that  they  could  get  good  views 
of  everyone.  All  Jameson  said  was,  "There  they  are  friend." 

Once  in  the  crowd  I  could  see  the  agent  closest  to  us  regard  us  with  more 
than  the  usual  attention,  and  apparently  so  had  Jameson  noticed  him,  for  he 
gave  me  a  pat  on  the  s,houlder  and  started  a  brisk  conversation  with  me  on  no 
particular  topic.  The  ig'^nt  allowed  his  attention  to  drift  farther  back  in  the 
crowd. 

The  agent  on  the  other  side  had  moved  down  off  his  little  pedestal  and 
closer  to  the  gate  leading  into  the  roped  area  near  the  gangway  where  a  boarding 
officer  was  slowly  checking  tickets.  We  were  quite  close  to  both  these  men  when 
I  turned  my  head  slowly  around  to  locate  the  foryner  agent.  He  was  not  on 
his  pedestal  either,  but  I  quickly  caught  him  as  I  saw  him  move  toward  an 
unshaven  man  in  European  dress  to  whom  he  addressed  something  which  caused 
the  European  to  raise  a  huge  outcry,  which  the  agent  tried  to  overcome  by 
struggling  with  him.  We  had  iust  arrived  by  the  gate,  and  the  boarding  officer 
was  checking  our  tickets  v 
few  feet  away  had  begun 


was^checlcing  our  tickets  when  the  fray  in  the  rear  began.  The  agent  standing  a 
'    *  '  to  move  rapidly  toward  his  friend  when  one  of  the 

under-stewards  of  the  ship,  down  by  the  gangway  to  help  any  infirm  passengers 
up  on  deck,  brushed  up  to  Jameson  and  began  in  a  shrill  and  piercing  Oriental 
chant  to  say,  "Oh,  oh,  oh,  it's  you,  Mister  Yameson."  We  pretended  to  ignore 
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him.  "Mister  Yameson,  Mr.  Yameson,  don't  you  remember  Coli?  I  used  to  be 
the  Disera  Line."  The  agent  had  stopped  and  turned  on  us,  his  eyes  going  wid 
Jameson  went  ahead  and  shoved  Coli  aside  brutally.  I  looked  around  and  saw  the 
agent  reach  inside  his  jacket.  I  pushed  the  ticket  officer  into  him  and  they  fell  in 
a  scuffle. 

"Don't  stand  there,  man,  do  your  duty  and  call  the  police,"  I  shouted  as  1 
myself  turned  and  ran  up  the  gangway  before  the  agent  could  recover  himself 
from  the  ground  and  from  the  obsequious  boarding  officer  and  Coli  to  take  out 
his  revolver.  Other  officers  came  rushing  down  the  gangway  as  I  hastened  up. 
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On  the  main  deck  I  found  Jameson.  We  stayed  to  see  the  end  of  the 
business  on  the  dock.  All  the  officers  were  busy  getting  the  passengers  on  board. 
Coli  was  dragged  down  an  alley  by  the  two  agents  and  that  was  all  we  saw  for  a 
while. 

But  in  less  than  a  half  hour,  just  before  the  lines  were  cast  off,  a  man  carne 
to  the  boarding  officer  and  spoke  to  him.  It  was  clear  when  he  tried  to  slip 
money  into  the  officer's  hands  that  he  had  no  ticket  but  wanted  to  buy  a 
passage.  The  officer  refused  to  take  the  money  and  ordered  the  gangway  to  be 
hoisted  away  from  the  ship,  which  slowly  began  to  drift  away  from  the  dock  as 
the  man  stood  scowling  at  the  officer,  wno  was  now  on  the  main  deck.  The  two 
agents  who'd  taken  Coli  appeared  momentarily  so  we  had  a  fine  picture  of  them 
receding  into  the  distance  in  excited  conversation  on  the  dock  at  Singapore. 

The  next  few  days  on  the  Carpenthia  passed  pleasantly.  We  had 
considerable  leisure  in  which  to  plan  our  movements  once  we  reached  Hong 
Kong.  Jameson,  however,  insisted  on  being  vague  because  he  said  that  one  had  to 
react  to  the  moment,  and  so  specific  plans  were  almost  totally  useless.  What  was 
necessary  was  a  goal,  and  he  already  had  that. 

That  evening,  near  the  Ladd  Reef  in  the  South  China  Sea,  the  Carpenthia 
came  upon  signs  of  a  great  storm,  but  she  continued  under  steam.  The  storm 
became  so  fierce  so  unexpectedly  (as  only  storms  in  the  East  can  do)  and  the 
swells  so  mighty,  that  the  captain  brought  the  big  ship  about  and  came  under  the 
slight  protection  of  the  reef  where  he  nove  to  while  the  ship  was  delayed  some 
ten  hours. 

Two  days  out  as  we  sat  down  to  some  good  poached  eggs  and  Belawan 
coffee  on  the  outer  deck  of  the  stateroom,  Jameson  did  talk  of  Hong  Kong. 

"There  are  a  couple  of  things  we  have  got  to  think  about  facing,"  he  said. 
"Obviously,  they  know  where  I  am,  and  that  someone  is  with  me.  And  messages 
will  get  to  Hong  Kong  in  plenty  of  time,  thanks  to  that  new  underwater  cable 
they've  laid,  for  the  French  to  make  arrangements  to  greet  and  dispose  of  us,  all 
in  one  gesture  probably.  No,"  he  paused,  "We  must  get  off  the  ship  before  she 
docks  at  Hong  Kong." 

I  did  not  mention  it,  but  Jameson  knew  as  well  as  I  that  the  Carpenthia 
was  to  make  no  stops  between  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong.  That  was  all  he  said 
about  it,  and  so  for  two  days  we  lounged,  I  did  some  reading,  and  sometimes  I 
wouldn't  see  him  for  long  hours.  He  had  met  a  woman  from  Amsterdam  who 
had  taken  some  interest  in  him,  but  he  kept  away  from  her  and  spent  lots  of 
time  with  the  stewards  and  other  servants  on  board. 

Perhaps  I  was  beoming  too  apprehensive  about  our  imminent  arrival  at 
Hong  Kong.  We  had  neither  a  revolver  nor  any  other  weapon  between  us,  and  I 
did  not  see  how  we  were  to  avoid  a  direct  confrontation  with  our  French 
enemies. 

On  the  night  before  our  scheduled  arrival,  Jameson  came  rushing  up  to  me 
in  the  card  room  where  I  was  playing  Whist  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Leyburn  and  their  secretary,  and  begged  them  to  let    me  leave. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked  when  we  were  up  in  the  stateroom. 

"We've  got  to  work  quickly.  I've  worked  out  something  and  we're  leaving 
the  ship  tonight." 

What  do  you  mean?"  I  said.  "We're  out  here  in  the  middle  of  the  China 
Sea,  won't  come  to  land  till  morning,  and  you  say  we're  leaving  the  ship  tonight. 
Are  you  mad,  my  good  man?" 

"Yes,  in  my  way.  But  do  you  remember  that  storm  off  the  Ladd  Reef  that 
put  us  off  schedule  some  ten  hours?"  he  asked  as  he  sat  down  and  took  out  a 
cigar.  "Well,  I  learned  from  the  Purser  that  the  ship  should  have  arrived  late 
today,  but  because  of  the  delay,  will  have  to  put  off  entering  port  till  morning, 
as  was  announced  to  all  passengers.  We  will  reach  the  outer  port  sometime 
tonight,  however.  What  the  captain  has  decided  to  do  is  this,"  Jameson  went 
on  as  I  sat  down.  "There  is  a  small  island,  Lema  Island,  about  twenty  miles  out 
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of  the  harbor  which  he  will  approach  tonight  and  anchor  nearby.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  will  weigh  anchor  and  by  eight  will  pick  up  the  pilot  and  enter  the 
harbor  channel.  We're  going  to  leave  the  ship  when  it  anchors  near  that  bloody 
island." 

"As  I  recall,"  I  responded,  "there  are  no  docks  at  this  island,  and  the  ship 
will  be  anchoring  far  away  from  it  as  well.  How  do  you  plan  for  us  to  get  there? 
Have  you  asked  the  captain  for  his  launch  to  be  ready  and  manned  at  midnight?" 

"I've  got  that  all  worked  out,"  said  Jameson,  not  missing  a  puff  on  his 
cigar.  "One  of  the  cooks  .  .  ." 

"How  did  you  get  to  meet  one  of  the  cooks?"  I  asked. 

"After  I  got  to  know  the  captain,  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  journaHst  for 
your  paper  and  wanted  to  interview  some  of  the  members  of  his  crew.  He  was  no 

roblem  anyway,  one  of  the  cooks  lives  on  that  island.  I  was  in  the 

itchen  when  the  announcement  came  that  the  ship  would  be  delayed  overnight. 
This  cook  started  boasting  that  once  when  the  ship  had  undergone  a  similar 
delay,  he  had  swurri  the  distance,  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  stayed  with  a  woman 
most  of  the  night,  and  come  back  in  time  to  help  cook  the  bacon  for  the 
captain's  breakfast.  Then  when  the  ship  had  docked  at  Hong  Kong  he  went 
home  to  his  wife  for  a  couple  of  days  between  sailings  and  no  one  had  known 
the  difference  except  this  woman  he  had  laid;  she  got  pregnant  but  couldn't 
prove  anything,"  Jameson  leant  back  self-satisfied. 

Still  perplexed.  I  tentatively  asked.  "Do  you  expect  me  to  swim  a  mile 
and  a  half  before  .  .  .  ." 

"Of  course  not,  my  dear  fellow.  Here  it  is.  I  got  this  braggart  away  in  a 
corner  and  for  the  right  amount  of  money  he  has  agreed  to  swim  ashore,  get  a 
small  boat,  and  bring  it  out  to  the  ship  tonight.  We'll  disembark  on  it  and  go 
straight  to  Hong  Kong.  Whereupon  he'll  return  the  boat  and  stay  at  the  island. 
He  says  his  friends  will  cover  for  him  on  board  here  and  that  he  won't  be 
missed." 

"So  come,"  he  started  and  jumped  up.  I  summoned  the  steward  who  set 
about  to  pack  us. 

The  ship  dropped  anchor  when  the  sun  was  shining  in  a  deep  burnished 
afterglow  on  the  horizon  behind  us.  Jameson  joined  me  soon  thereafter  on  the 
promenade  deck  and  told  mc  he  had  seen  to  it  himself  that  the  cook  had  left 
the  ship. 

"Where  did  he  leave  trom?"  I  asked. 

"From  one  of  the  dock-level  sliding  hold  doors  just  about  the  waterline 
where  the  stores  arc  loaded  when  the  ship  is  in  port.  It's  pretty  dangerous  to 
open  them  at  sea,  but  we  didn't  ship  any  water.  It  was  no  problem  getting  to  the 
hold,  either,  so  we  shouldn't  have  a  mess  tonight." 

We  didn't.  It  was  all  quite  satisfactory.  James  was  quite  cool.  A  couple 
of  hours  later,  when  most  of  the  first  class  passengers  were  having  a  late  supper 
and  listening  to  the  orchestra,  we  went  down  all  the  companionways  into  the 
musty  hold.  Two  of  the  cook's  friends  went  before  us.  They  had  earlier  taken 
our  things  down,  though  most  we  were  leaving  behind.  They  preceded  us  with 
dim  oil  lamps,  and  we  followed  deeper  into  the  gut  of  the  ship.  By  this  time  I 
could  hear  tne  sound  of  the  waters  rushing  up  against  the  sides  of  the  ship  and 
the  steady  churning  sound  of  the  engines  maintaining  the  usual  systems  for  the 
passengers  and  crew,  so  low  were  we. 

We  were  in  utter  blackness  now  saving  the  two  little  oil  lamps  which  did 
little  for  me  besides  bolster  my  confidence  and  allow  me  to  see  Jameson's  back. 
We  stopped,  and  I  could  not  tell  where  we  were.  The  sound  of  rushing  water  was 
loud  and  insistent  though  the  ship  was  idle  and  the  engines  turned  over 
monotonously.  For  a  moment  we  stood  there  until  suddenly  it  appeared  to  me 
as  if  the  side  of  the  ship  were  ripped  away  and  the  seas  were  upon  us.  I  gasped, 
but  after  the  startling  jolt  of  the  cargo  door  sliding  open,  I  could  detect  on  the 
sea  a  small  boat.  There  was  no  moon  so  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  anything 
clearly.  Finally  Jameson  spoke. 
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"Well,  old  boy.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  Here  we  are."  Water  lapped  up 
into  the  hold  and  wet  our  clothes. 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  said  Jameson.  "Since  the  sea  is  so  rough,  he 
won't  be  able  to  bring  the  boat  too  close  alongside  for  us  to  hop  in.  We'll  have 
to  swim  a  little."  The  boat  was  not  but  a  few  minutes  swim  away.  We  took  a 
couple  of  light  suitcases  with  some  clothes  in  them  into  which  we  could  change 
in  the  boat,  and  then  tied  them  onto  an  empty  crate.  This  we  dumped  into  the 
water  and  followed  immediately,  kicking  vigorously  behind  the  little  crate 
until  we  got  to  the  small  sailing  vessel,  where  the  cook  took  them  aboard  as  we 
pulled  ourselves  in  to  the  sound  of  the  cargo  door  being  rammed  shut  tight. 

Jameson  spoke  to  the  cook  in  a  dialect  I  did  not  understand  and  was  soon 
helping  him  with  dextrous  celerity  at  the  sail.  Soon  we  were  before  a  slight; 
sea-breeze  making  several  knots  as  we  watched  the  Carpenthia  lose  itself  in  the 
darkness,  the  orchestra  playing  the  waltz  from  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin. 
The  night  was  black  with  no  moon.  I  could  see  no  land  but  Jameson  said  it  was 
owing  to  the  high  swells  and  the  lowness  of  the  boat.  Before  long  we  had 
ploughed  our  way  through  the  swells  and  had  raised  Hong  Kong,  still  with 
many  lights  burning  into  the  night.  The  harbor  was  dark  but  still  could  be  heard, 
a  low  black  hum,  along  with  the  noise  of  the  city  itself  close  behind.  We  let 
down  the  sail  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  rowed  our  way  into  some 
docks.  By  this  time  we  had  changed  into  some  dry  clothes.  We  left  the  cook  at 
a  dark  dock  and  he  immediately  began  to  row  out  to  sea  again.  Very  soon  wp 
could  see  his  sail  raised  as  we  walked  along  the  wharf  down  to  where  the  lights 
and  business  were  going  on,  and  the  whores  offering  themselves  up,  and  the 
sailors  and  henchmen  keeping  to  their  games  as  they  noisily  went  about  thejr 
debauchery. 

It  had  taken  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  to  get  into  the  city.  The 
important  thing  now,  Jameson  said,  was  to  get  a  place  to  stay  for  the  night.  \-\e 
lea  me  down  backstreets  and  unlighted  alleys,  finally  entering  a  busy  but  narrow 
street  from,  literally,  a  little  hole  in  a  wall.  From  here  we  went  into  a  shop  that, 
from  its  signs  in  English  and  Chinese,  specialized  in  making  women's  pantaloons. 

I  stood  in  a  corner  with  my  bag  while  Jameson  talked  to  the  attendant.  He 
motioned  to  me  to  follow  and  we  were  led  behind  the  counter  and  up  some  old 
stairs  to  an  unfurnished  tenement  room  where  the  attendant  left  us. 

"I  thought  you  said  that  you  didn't  come  to  Hong  Kong  frequently,"  I 
remarked. 

Jameson  looked  at  me.  "I  don't,"  he  answered,  "frequently." 

He  continued,  "This  man  will  send  to  Li  Tu,  the  lawyer,  and  tell  him  we're 

here." 

"What  will  we  do?" 

"For  the  present,  wait  for  Li  Tu,"  said  Jameson,  who  tried  to  make 
himself  comfortable  in  a  corner,  near,  I  noticed,  a  window  leading  to  another 
backstreet. 

I  placed  myself  upon  a  mattress  much  gnawed  by  rats  and  said,  "I  thought 
you  saia  you  didn't  trust  people  you  knew  closely." 

"I  don't,"  Jameson  said,  not  bothering  to  look  towards  me. 
"But  you're  trusting  Li  Tu  with  not  revealing  where  you  are." 
"No,  I'm  not.  The  French  know  if  I  were  coming  to  Hong  Kong  by  any 
other  means,  I'd  have  been  here  by  now.  But  they  happen  to  know  for  certain 
that  I'm  on  that  boat,  and  when  it  docks  tomorrow  morning,  they'll  figure  that 
I  have  somehow  slipped  off.  Their  enquiries  will  result  in  the  discovery  that  we 
did  not  check  off  the  Carpenthia  when  we  left  and  because  they  will  then 
assume  I  am  in  town,  they  will  look  everywhere  for  me.  Li  Tu  can  do  nothing  to 
me  at  this  point.  He  would  save  me  for  later.  There  will  be  better  opportunities." 
"Couldn't  you  leave  Hong  Kong  now  and  go  up  to  the  plantation?" 
"Well,  yes,  but  then  Li  Tu  is  about  the  only  person  I  can  think  of  who 
knows  this  place.  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  him.  I'm  sure  he'd  like  to  have  a 
talk  with  me  as  well." 
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"Now  that  we've  reached  Hong  Kong  safely,  I  don't  really  see  what  you 
need  me  for,"  I  said. 

Jameson  did  turn  to  look  at  me  through  the  ugly  room  this  time. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  do  need  you.  And  let's  just  say  that  we've  reached 
Hong  Kong,  and  leave  the  'safely'  out  of  it.  I  want  you  with  me  till  we  get  out  of 
Hong  Kong  safely.  And  there  are  things  that  you  can  do.  Tomorrow  especially." 
And  with  tnat  he  turned  over  to  rest,  concluding  the  conversation. 

I  laid  back  myself  and  tried  to  rest,  but  there  was  little  good  in  it. 

We  were  thus  till  morning  when,  rather  early,  a  Chinese  in  a  spotless  white 
suit,  Western  dress,  was  brought  in  to  see  us  from  below.  He  carried  a  hat  in  his 
hand  and  wore  glasses.  He  looked  at  me  and  spoke  in  perfect  English. 

"Mr.  Jameson?"  he  said,  with  a  slight  bow  from  the  waist. 

I  leveled  my  hand  toward  the  slouching  Jameson  without  a  word.  Jameson 
was  looking  at  him  from  under  his  brows.  The  Chinese  turned  to  face  Jameson. 
He  bowed. 

"Mr.  Jameson,  I  am  Ping  Supu,  chief  clerk  to  Li  Tu.  We  received  your 
message  of  last  evening.  My  master  has  sent  me  to  inform  you  that  he  is  being 
watched  closely  by  agents  of  the  French  company,  and  that  for  him  to  have 
come  would  have  been  folly.  He  has  instructed  me  to  bring  you  to  see  him,  at 
your  convenience,  sir."  Ping  Supu  stood  still  and  erect,  facing  Jameson,  who 
nadn't  moved  but  to  make  a  frown  at  this  Anglican  Chinaman. 

"At  my  convenience  .  .  ."  repeated  Jameson.  "Well,  he  said  looking  at  me, 
"It's  about  as  convenient  as  we're  going  to  have  it.  Tell  me,  my  friend,  just  how 
are  you  going  to  get  us  into  Li  Tu  without  us  being  seen?" 

"My  master  Li  Tu  has  arranged  for  such  circumstances,  sir." 

We  followed  Ping  Supu  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  shop  into  the  day, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  for  we  immediately  plunged  into  a  morass  of  tiny 
winding  streets  and  backways.  Ping  Supu  pushing  people  out  of  our  way  with  his 
umbrella  and  with  a  scornful  diaiect  I  could  not  comprehend.  Jameson  spoke  to 
him  several  times  in  this  dialect  as  we  hurried  along.  Soon  we  had  worked  our 
way  mto  a  good  section  of  Victoria,  close  to  the  government  buildings,  but  still 
we  kept  to  infrequently  used  streets. 

Coming  down  just  another  Uttle  alley  we  stopped  before  a  door  to  what 
appeared  to  be  a  warehouse.  Ping  Supu  looked  up  and  down  the  alley  and  then 
turned  a* key  to  open  a  door  for  us.  Inside  there  was  the  heavy  smell  of 
cotton-seed  and  othdr  country  smells.  Ping  walked  to  a  section  of  the  dark 
building  where  the  light,  coming  through  a  fissure  in  the  wall,  shined  onto  the 
floor.  He  stooped  and  when  he  stood  upright  aeain,  had  revealed  a  trap  door 
into  which  he  descended  with  an  urging,  "Gentlemen?"  Whereupon  his  head 
disappeared.  We  followed  and  could  see  nothing  until  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  where  there  was  still  a  faint  light  coming  from  above,  Ping  (whose  suit 
had  become  livid)  lighted  an  oil  lamp  and  began  to  lead  us  through  an  old  coal 
shaft.  The  shaft  had  obviously  been  used  before  as  some  sort  of  refuge,  for  out 
of  the  hard  sides  whole  caves  had  been  cut  out  and  partitioned  off.  We  did  not 
walk  far  when  we  came  to  another  ladder  at  the  base  of  which  Ping  left  the 
lamp  unlighted.  There  seemed  to  be  more  light  here.  Ping  secured  his  umbrella 
in  tne  crook  of  his  arm  and  ascended.  We  followed  him  to  the  top  where  he 
pushed  the  door  open  with  no  ceremony  or  knocks  and  held  it  back  while  we 
climbed  to  the  room  above. 

It  was  a  small  cloister,  and  on  all  the  walls  were  framed  collections  of 
stamps.  Along  one  wall  was  another  collection,  this  time  of  books  filled  with 
stamps,  bound  and  loose-leaf.  There  appeared  to  be  no  one  in  the  room  until 
Ping  Supu,  who  was  facing  us,  bowed  not  to  us,  but  past  and  behind  us.  We 
turned  and  there  sat  an  old  bearded  man  wearing  black  just  in  the  process  of 
rising  with  a  slight  nod  from  a  table  covered  with  pages  of  and  with  loose  stamps 
of  every  kind. 

My  dear  Mr.  Jameson.  I  must  thank  you,  for  you  have  performed  for  me 
a  great  service." 
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"That's  fortunate,"  said  Jameson.  "Because  I  was  hoping  just  about  the 
same  from  you,"  as  he  walked  over  to  a  chair  near  Li  Tu  to  which  he  had  been 
waved. 

"Yes,  because  of  you  my  dear  Jameson  —  how  long  has  it  been?  —  I  have 
been  able  to  catch  up  on  my  stamps."  He  took  his  seat  once  more.  "I  perceive 
that  the  French  company  is  most  serious  in  its  endeavor  to  acquire  our  dear  dead 
friend's  opium  plantation.  They  have  been  very  scrupulous  to  watch  me  most 
closely." 

"I  can  see  it  does  them  no  good,"  said  Jameson,  pulling  out  a  cigar. 
"May  J?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Li,  his  eyes  wandering  to  me. 

"Ah,  yes.  Li,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Asher,  who  has  been  kind 
enough  to  help  me  out  in  a  few  ways.  You  have  perhaps  heard  his  name  before," 

"Indeed,  of  the  publishing  family.  I  can  understand  your  need  for  help  as 
well.  I  was  not  entirely  sure  I  would  ever  receive  a  response  from  you, 
Mr,  Jameson,  Singapore  must  have  been  very  unpleasant,  and  how  did  you 
enter  Hong  Kong  without  resistance?" 

"Luck,  Li,  luck.  I  always  rely  on  it." 

"Yes,  you  Englishmen  and  luck,"  mused  Li,  his  eyes  drifting  to  his  stamp 
table.  "I  am  very  much  interested  in  British  stamps  and  American  stamps. 
Americans  make  stamps  only  for  their  national  heroes,  and  if  they  exhaust 
their  heroes,  they  make  two  or  even  three  stamps  of  the  same  figure,  with 
different  views  of  his  image." 

There  was  a  pause  while  Li  Tu  fixed  a  stamp  onto  a  page  and  then  closed 
the  voluminous  book  with  a  thump  which  caused  dust  to  rise  from  the  table. 

"Ping  Supu,  bring  a  chair  for  Mr.  Asher  and  then  leave  us."  A  chair  was 
brought  and  Ping  retired  to  another  room,  bowing  from  the  waist  as  he  pulled 
the  door  closed.  Li  paid  him  no  attention, 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  can,  Mr.  Jameson.  I  hope  you  are  aware  that  if  I  was 
a  young  man  I  would  have  killed  you  and  taken  the  plantation  for  myself,  but 
as  I  am  old  and  fast  becoming  what  you  call  decrepit  —  I  have  been  reading  the 
Oxford  dictionary  that  my  clerk  has  brought  with  him  when  I  engaged  him  —  it 
is  of  no  use  to  me,  and  I  like  the  excitement  which  is  attending  the  death  of  our 
dear  friend.  He  was  a  clever  man,  but  he  had  a  v/eakness  for  you  and  perhaps  I 
do  as  well.  Well.  I  do  not  think  that  the  French  know  what  you  look  like,  except 
from  a  bad  description  they  received  from  their  agents  by  cable  from  Singapore, 
with  whom  you  had  a  confrontation  it  seems.  You  were  very  wise  never  to  have 
a  picture  made  since  you  have  been  in  the  East.  I  understand  that  they  have 
searched  for  photographs  of  you  in  England,  but  that  you  never  joined  the 
miHtary  service  and  that  they  haven't  been  able  to  find  one  of  you  even  in 
England." 

"I  never  liked  cameras,"  said  Jameson  simply. 

"So  I  doubt  you  will  have  any  immediate  difficulties  in  Hong  Kong  unless 
at  several  places,  such  as  my  offices,  the  docks,  the  main  thoroughfares.  You  can 
go  about  making  your  arrangements  with  relative  ease  I  should  think,"  Li  looked 
at  me.  "I  can  see  that  you,  Mr.  Asher,  are  not  active  in  the  conversation,  but 
then  you  are  not  actively  endangered,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  not 
attending  to  you  as  I  ought  to  a  guest."  He  rose  and  led  us  out  into  a  pleasant 
garden.  Beyond  trees  and  bushes  we  could  hear  the  city.  A  servant  came  to  Li, 
and  after  being  given  orders,  left, 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  garden  wall  there  are  three  men  who  will  shoot 
you  if  you  allow  them  the  opportunity,"  said  Li, 

"I  am  very  curious  regarding  one  matter,"  I  said,  as  we  all  sat  down  in 
outdoor  chairs, 

"Yes,  Mr.  Asher?"  responded  Li. 

"If  the  French  do  not  know  where  the  plantation  is,  how  do  they  plan  to 
locate  it  if  Mr.  Jameson  is  dead?" 

Li  answered,  "I  believe  that  the  French  are  not  following  the  best  tactics, 
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Mr.  Asher,  But  they  intend  to  try  to  capture  Mr.  Jameson  alive  and  to  force  the 
information  from  him;  perhaps  tney  might  hope  he  will  lead  them  upriver  to  it, 
for  it  is  most  difficult  to  find.  Certainly  they  mtend  to  kill  him  sooner  or  later. 
If  they  kill  him  here  in  the  city,  they  might  attempt  to  acquire  the  information 
from  me.  This  will  not  be  an  easy  matter,  because  I  am  surrounded  by  protection 
since  my  friend  has  died.  As  I  am  very  prominent,  it  would  do  them  little  service 
in  Hong  Kong  to  kill  me.  Failing  all  else,  I  think  that  they  will  begin  a  long  and 
dangerous  search  up  the  rivers  to  find  the  plantation.  Their  success  in  such  a 
search  would  depend  on  the  number  of  men  they  used  and  the  time  they 
devoted.  I  believe  they  realize  the  vastness  of  the  endeavor,  however,  because 
they  are  taking  such  careful  precautions  here  in  Hong  Kong.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
realize  the  greatness  of  the  mterior  of  China  and  how  little  is  known  of  it  by 
Westerners  and  even  by  many  Chinese,  There  are  many  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  harbor.  The  Peh  Kiang,  Si  Kiang,  Yu  Kiang,  Kwei  Kiane,  Yung  Kiang  go 
many  miles  inland  and  have  countless  tributaries.  Much  of  the  land  is  barren 
and  wild  and  many  of  the  peoples  inland  are  treacherous  to  those  they  do  not 
know.  They  will  lie  and  kill.  There  are  some  of  the  dangers  that  the  French  will 
face.  Jameson  has  braved  them  before  and  will  fare  better,  but  once  he  reaches  his 
land,  his  problems  will  be  concerned  with  keeping  the  land.  Those  near  the 
plantation  do  not  yet  know  of  our  dear  friend's  death  and  never  shall  the  way 
news  travels  there.  The  supply  of  opium  has  not  been  discontinued  since  our 
friend's  death.  All  works  smoothly,  for  as  his  agent  I  have  collected  money 
recently  from  Mr.  Jameson's  company  which  would  have  gone  to  our  friend." 

A  servant  brought  something  to  eat  and  to  drink.  Li  and  Jameson  went  to 
a  corner  of  the  garden  to  talk.  I  drank  my  tea.  After  quite  conversation,  they 
returned,  walking  round  the  garden  casually,  and  Li  began. 

"You  can  leave  through  the  old  tunnel  to  make  your  arrangements  for 
going  up  river.  It  seems  wise  to  me,  Mr.  Asher,  that  you  do  not  know  the  route 

yourself  until  the  last  minute,  for  if  you  are  apprehended  by  the  French,  your 
position  and  family  ought  to  get  you  out  of  any  trouble  if  you  do  not  know 
the  essentials." 

Li  left  us  and  soon  we  were  back  in  the  tunnel  walking  slowly  with  the  oil 
lamp.  At  the  entrance  to  the  warehouse  Jameson  said  that  now  we  must  see 
someone  about  getting  out  of  Victoria  and  Hong  Kong  altogether.  This  might 
best  be  done  at  the  port  of  Macao,  which  was  some  distance  away,  and  for  us,  too 
far.  . 

We  spent  the  r^st  of  the  day  in  the  alleys,  moving  from  place  to  place, 
looking  up  contacts  and  merchants  that  Jameson  thought  might  know  something 
or  be  of  some  use  to  us  in  getting  out  of  the  colony.  We  could  not  just  steal  a 
boat  and  go  because  of  the  dimensions  of  the  trip,  which  required  that  we 
prepare  ourselves.  Jameson  decided  that  I  ought  to  take  rooms  in  the  President 
Hotel  because  even  if  the  agents  could  find  out  who  I  was  they  couldn't  do  it 
until  they  checked  over  the  Carpenthia's  register  of  passengers,  which  might  not 
even  be  permitted. 

I  went  to  the  President,  then,  where  I  was  known,  and  took  rooms.  From 
here  I  secured  many  provisions  for  Jameson's  trip  inland  from  a  list  he  had  given 
me.  These  were  stored  for  me  by  the  hotel.  Later  I  went  through  the  streets  to 
the  little  pantaloon-maker's  where  we  had  spent  our  first  night  and  met  Jameson 
as  scheduled. 

In  a  back  room  we  had  some  wine.  There  were  many  materials  in  this 
crowded  room  with  plaster  figures  of  women's  sizes.  Reds  and  yellows  and 
greens  hung  about. 

"I  thmk  this  crazy  Chink  is  trving  to  Westernize  all  the  whores  in  Hong 
Kong,"  said  Jameson,  waving  to  all  the  garments  about  us. 

I  told  Jameson  what  I  had  done. 

"Good,"  he  said.  "There's  that  much  we  don't  have  to  worry  about.  I've 
spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  harbors  of  this  damned  lice-infested  city  and  over 
across  the  channel  in  Kowloon,  where  I  know  some  people.  I  had  to  steal  a  little 
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boat  to  row  over  there.  It  wasn't  easy  finding  a  boat.  Better  get  out  as  soon  as 
possible.  .  .  .tomorrow  I  guess.  Li  Tu  gave  me  some  tips  when  we  were  talking  in 
the  garden.  I've  got  a  good  fellow.  He's  just  a  native,  but  he  has  been  upriver 
with  me  before,  although  not  as  far  as  the  plantation.  If  he  goes  all  the  way  this 
time,  he'll  stay  for  good.  Have  to  see  to  that.  There're  damned  few  natives  who 
can  get  to  that  place  alone.  I  only  knew  one,  and  he's  died  it  seems.  Cholera, 
last  year.  There  may  be  one  or  two  others  I  don't  know  about,  but  nothing  I 
can  do  about  them." 

"What  about  the  natives  who  transport  the  opium  downriver?"  I  asked. 

"None  of  them  make  the  whole  trip.  It's  divided  into  about  ten  segments 
in  a  brilliant  sort  of  slow  relay  which  works  perfectly  if  you  have  a  constant 
supply^"  Jameson  yawned.  "My  friend  did  and  he  made  a  fortune.  He  also 
devised  this  relay.  When  I  go  uprvier  I  won't  go  by  the  relay  route;  from  what 
I  know  of  it,  it  is  much  too  circuitous.  I  could  run  that  place  a  long  time  without 
knowing  the  route  by  which  the  stuff  gets  to  Canton  and  Hong  Kong.  Of  course, 
once  I'm  settled  up  there  I'll  make  the  trip  to  see  what  it's  like.  You  see  why  my 
friend  was  so  smart  and  how  he  lived  so  long." 

"Yes,"  The  scheme  did  seem  ingenious  and  almost  foolproof.  "But 
couldn't  the  enemy  follow  the  supply-line  in  reverse  order?" 

"Surely  could,"  said  Jameson.  "But  first  they  must  find  at  least  one  of 
maybe  five  or  ten  natives,  none  of  whom  know  eacn  other,  who  bring  the  stuff 
on  the  last  leg  of  the  trip.  They  filter  into  the  port  itself  and  hand  the  stuff  over 
to  agents  I  myself  don't  know.  Only  the  people  in  London  know  them." 

"I  see." 

"Well  then,"  he  said,  "Almost  everything  seems  to  be  set.  We  must  get  the 
provisions  you've  bought  to  the  boat,  and  I've  told  the  native  to  go  to  the  hotel 
tor  them;  he'll  get  some  help  with  it  and  won't  attract  attention." 

"And  I've  left  orders  at  the  hotel  for  the  supplies  to  be  given  up  to  him 
when  he  comes,  as  you  said  to  do,"  said  I. 

"Good,  no  problem  .  .  .  But,  now,  old,  boy,  about  you."  said  Jamvson. 
"I've  got  to  come  to  some  concluding  agreement  with  you." 

I  felt  somewhat  in  a  pinch. 

"I  have  a  lot  to  thank  you  for,"  he  continued.  "Getting  to  Hong  Kong  in 
the  first  place  would  have  been  much  stickier,  and  I  mightn't  have  got  here  at  all, 
you  know.  I  think  I  said  I'd  give  you  information  about  my  company,  as  well  as 
some  Continental  companies,  as  regards  their  undercover  operations  in  the 
Orient.  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  do  that  after  all.  It  seems  I  can't.  I  must  be  sure 
that  someone  keeps  buying  my  opium  once  I'm  up  there  to  claim  it.  Of  course, 
there  will  always  be  a  big  market,  but  I  won't  be  able  to  make  arrangements 
until  I'm  established  well  enough  inland  to  make  frequent  trips  to  ports,  just  as 
my  old  friend  did.  He  had  Li  Tu  collect  the  money  for  him.  and  I'll  require  such 
an  agent,  so  I'm  going  to  make  what  might  appear  to  you  to  be  a  silly  offer.  I 
want  you  to  come  up  river  with  me  and  help  me  get  settled.  It  won't  be  any  too 
easy  and  there's  sure  to  be  fighting.  I  have  a  letter  from  Li  Tu  and  one  from  my 
dead  friend  that  will  give  me  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  slaves  at  the  plantation, 
but  it  may  just  as  well  be  a  letter  I  wrote  myself,  because  once  up  there  a  man's 
got  to  beat  away  anyone  who  thinks  he  can  handle  the  place  better  than  he  can. 
Together  we'll  run  tne  place.  I  can  understand  why  you'd  go  back  to  England. 
I  thought  I  would  once,  but  never  will  now.  I  would  like  to  ..." 

"Jameson,"  I  said.  "I  don't  require  any  news  story  or  anything  else  from 
you.  I'll  continue  to  help  you  until  I  see  you  on  the  boat  tomorrow  at  dawn 
bound  upriver.  Li  Tu  oLtviously  won't  be  alive  too  much  longer  but  he'll  do 
as  your  agent  in  the  city  until  you're  settled.  I  do  have  obligations  and 
responsibilities  in  England  which  I  don't  yet  feel"  —  should  I  say  strong  enough, 
I  thought?  —  "well,  which  I  don't  want  to  forsake.  I'll  go  back  to  England,  but 
I'm  still  with  you  until  you're  through  here." 

Jameson  was  quite  relieved.  "I  of  course  thank  you  and  am  sorry  there's 
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inside,  up  past  a  nose  which  reminded  you  of  the  uncle  someone  always  has 
who  can  hold  a  penny  between  his  long  hooked  nose  and  his  protuberant  chin, 
up  past  such  a  nose  to  crinkled  eyes  and  a  wealth  of  gray  hair  that  stood 
on  end,  curveless  and  perpendicular  to  his  flat  head  under  the  influence  of  a 
crew-cut.  This  comic  appearance  was  all  the  more  pronounced  because  Clyde 
had  not  visited  a  barber  in  weeks.  His  total  effect  on  a  person  might  give 
someone  the  idea  that  he  had  recently  been  throttled  at  the  neck  by  an 
unsatisfied  patron.  He  would  have  been  truly  pitiable  had  he  not  enjoyed  the 
atmosphere  so  buoyantly. 

Clyde's  helper  behind  the  little  bar  seemed  to  be  a  little  boy,  but  his  face 
and  brow  betrayed  much  low  living  and  a  good  many  years  of  it.  His.  chest  and 
shoulders  were  no  wider  than  a  doctor's  tongue  depressor,  he  had  little  arms 
and  scaly  hair.  When  not  serving  someone  he  would  follow  Clyde's  example 
by  drinking  a  beer  or  smoking  a  cigarette. 

The  wall  behind  these  two  could  not  help  but  to  impress  the  Victorian 
mind.  There  was  a  mystery  maze  of  shelves  full  of  unlabefed  items  sprinkled 
throughout  filthy  tapestries  and  old  German  mirrors  with  fading  mercury.  There 
was  a  sign,  which  it  was  soon  discovered  was  for  form  more  than  anything  else, 
announcing  "No  Profanity."  There  was  a  large  clock  in  the  center  of  the  wall 
high  above  us  all  with  a  badlv  painted  eagle  on  the  face  in  faded  red  that  looked 
more  like  a  hungry  rooster  than  an  image  of  awesome  power.  The  glass  covering 
had  long  been  dingy  with  dust  and  grease.  A  particularly  tall  shelf  displayed 
various  condiments  and  specialties  or  the  house  for  sale  at  low  prices.  There 
was  a  variety  of  unknown  exotic  spices  from  Borneo,  there  were  colored  iars 
with  different  pickled  products  canned  away  that  really  seemed  to  be  Clyde's 
passion.  Among  the  pickled  products  one  could  purchase  from  this  shelf  were 
pickled  cucumbers  (different  sizes,  qualities,  and  prices),  pickled  hard, boiled 
eggs  (salt  and  pepper  not  included),  pickled  sausages,  differentlizes,  with  lots 
ot  fat  in  them,  pickled  baby  tomatoes,  sliced  or  whole,  which  were  green  when 
alone  or  somewhat  more  livid  in  color  and  rougher  in  texture  when  mixed  with 
the  scorching  red  peppers  ("To  give  'em  a  sting  'n  a  bite,"  Clyde  said),  pickled 
artichokes,  or  artichoke  hearts,  which  to  the  untrained  eye  looked  like  small 
cabbages,  and  of  course,  small  pickled  cabbages;  there  were  relishes  with  strange 
names  and  other  dubious  delicacies  enjoyed  by  the  rowdy,  the  meagre,  the  poor, 
the  low  clerks,  sailors,  and  bawdy  women  from  England  who  had  somehow 
made  their  haphazar^  way  to  Hon£  Kong. 

There  was  a  sigh  discreetly  offering  condoms  for  sale  ("<lirect  from  Paris, 
France"),  there  was  a  little  side  niche  at  one  end  of  the  bar  in  which  a  little 
Chinaman  with  no  hair  on  his  head  sat  surrounded  by  a  hoard  of  purportedly 
Western  liquor  that  was  for  sale  by  the  bottle  to  be  taken  with  the  buyer  when 
he  left  the  saloon.  In  the  rear  of  Clyde's  there  was  a  narrow  dark  stairway  which 
led  torooms  upstairs  which  could  be  rented  by  the  hour. 

Incidentally,  there  was  a  menu  painted  onto  a  big  yellow  board,  unchanged 
in  years  of  quiet  service  except  as  colonial  inflation  had  pinched  and  old  prices 
were  painted  over  with  the  same  can  of  paint  kept  in  storage  somewhere,  but 
still  brighter  after  such  a  long  wait  for  the  open  air  than  the  paint  that  had  had 
all  this  time  to  soil  and  collect  dirt  and  grease  passing  to  the  grimy  ceiling. 

"Well,"  said  Jameson  through  the  din,  ^'This  is  no  Colony  Club  luncheon 
at  Government  House,  eh?" 

"Right  enough,"  I  said.  "It's  strange  how  these  places  all  look  alike  no 
matter  where  you  go,  Bangkok,  Rangoon,  Saigon,  all  the  same,  only  the  whores 
at  first  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  little  different,  but  after  awhile  they  seem  to  blend 
into  quiet  non-entities.  Chinks  every  one." 

The  door  was  constantly  banging  shut.  On  one  occasion,  while  we  were 
eating  some  rather  bad  stew  quickly,  a  man  entered  who  looked  like  a  little 
English  urchin  who  had  somehow  escaped  from  a  home  where  the  mentally  ill 
were  detained  for  their  and  society's  benefit.  A  little  hat  was  propped  atop  his 
pointed  head,  he  wore  cheap,  throw-away  clothes  too  small  for  nim.  With  his 
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no  real  reward  for  helping  me.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  something  to  eat.  Then 
we'll  go  back  to  Li  Tu,  stay  at  your  hotel  tonight  and  I'll  leave  just  before  dawn. 
The  boat  will  be  ready  early  tonight." 

"And  I'll  take  the  next  boat  to  Manila.  Maybe  someday  I'll  see  you  again." 

"Let's  not  set  any  luncheon  engagements  for  ten  years  from  now  on  the 
terrace  of  the  President  until  I  leave  tomorrow,"  said  Jameson,  pulling  out  one 
of  his  cigars  and  rising,  "I  don't  like  to  plan  too  far  ahead  of  myself." 

"Things  certainly  seem  calm  now  compared  to  this  morning,"  I  commented 
as  we  left  the  room  and  went  out  into  the  choked  street. 

Jameson  said,  "I  think  we  ought  to  go  right  down  here;  there's  a  place 
where  we  can  get  some  English  food,  which  is  no  good,  but  at  least  English." 

We  made  our  way  through  the  streams  or  people  in  spurts,  like  salmon 
going  upstream,  to  one  of  those  Western  saloons  one  finds  all  over  the  slums  of 
every  major  foreign  port,  usually  established  by  a  retired  sailor  or  a  deserter  no 
one  caught  up  with  and  frequented  by  the  same  kind  of  men  who  could  get  their 
food  and  liquor  just  as  they  knew  it  at  home  and  their  women  just  as  they 
expected  them  abroad,  little  whores  brought  in  from  the  country  whom  the 
management  kept  for  a  neat  little  profit. 

As  we  entered  the  bar  I  noticed  that  I  couldn't  see  through  the  glass  from 
the  outside.  It  had  become  translucent  with  age,  old  and  musty.  The  red  letters 
announcing  "Clyde's  Den"  in  English  and  Chinese  had  faded  against  the  pale 
background  of  light  from  within,  dimmed  even  more  by  smoke,  fumes  from 
food,  and  probably  as  much  from  the  breaths  of  the  patrons  of  the  saloon  as 
from  anything  else.  The  light  inside  reminded  me  of  an  electric  bulb  (not  one  of 
which  of  course  was  there  to  be  seen  in  such  a  place  at  this  time  in  the  history 
of  Hong  Kong)  that  was  straining  to  keep  its  filament  aglow  before  finally 
expiring. 

Tnere  were  tables  to  the  left  which  were  so  full  with  garrulous  singing, 
drunk  and  happy  sailors  and  their  little  Chinese  whores  (and  a  couple  of  English 
hags  much  to  my  surprise),  that  we  sat  down  at  the  far  end  of  the  bar. 

In  one  corner  of  the  saloon  Chinamen  and  Englishmen  were  playing  games. 
There  was  a  single  machine  which  attracted  much  attention.  At  the  touch  of  a 
button  a  little  metal  ball  would  be  released  from  the  top  of  a  panel  filled  with 
many  holes  with  numbers  painted  near  them  to  indicate  the  score  if  the  player 
could  manuver  the  ball  into  a  good  hole.  There  were  obstructions  to  the  holes 
which  moved  wildly  when  a  crank  which  came  out  of  the  side  of  the  encasement 
was  turned  by  a  native.  When  the  native  turned  the  crank  and  the  player  began 
his  game,  the  machine  would  issue  forth  with  a  prize  collection  of  sounds, 
squeals,  thumps,  bells,  thuds,  cracks  and  twangs.  If  a  player  were  a  true  master 
of  the  art,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  lead  ball  in  the  right  hole,  all  these 
sounds  would  pop  out  together  in  the  most  inharmonious  combination  that 
could  be  expected.  At  this  sound  everyone  in  Clyde's  would  give  a  shout  of 
praise.  This  was  definitely  a  Western  pastime.  Other  diversions  included  games  of 
pachisi,  checkers,  and  a  game  similar  in  arrangement  to  ninepins  but  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  At  this  game,  the  player  slid  a  lead  disc  about  the  size  of  the  palm 
of  a  man's  hand  into  a  maze  of  colorfully  painted  pins  with  green  dragons  and 
other  monsters  all  over  them,  and  the  object  was  to  topple  them. 

Clvde  the  proprietor  was  of  course  a  Westerner.  He  sounded  when  he 
spoke  like  he  came  from  Bantry,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland.  Clyde  was 
near  to  seventy  years  old.  His  hips  were  deformed  and  he  looked  as  though  he 
wrenched  into  a  permanent  contraposto  stance.  He  never  came  from  behind  the 
bar,  and  when  he  moved  to  different  positions  behind  it,  he  held  onto  the  bar  on 
one  side  and  the  serving  counter  against  the  wall,  limping  most  noticeably.  I 
wondered  if  he  had  some  great  over-sized  foot  attached  to  his  leg,  for' his  walk 
betrayed  something  fearful  in  his  anatomical  composition  somewhere  in  the 
regions  below  the  waist,  and  from  that  source,  his  twisted  body  spiraled  up  to  a 
jutting  chin  which  looked  sunken  round  the  mouth  like  there  were  no  teeth 
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little  narrow  face,  pin-straight  lips,  bland  eyes  and  invisible  eyebrows,  this  little 
pip  who  walked  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  was  about  as  ingratiating  to  a 
stranger  as  the  prime  minister  of  a  newly  freed  African  state  might  be  to  a 
chief  official  of  South  Africa.  His  weak,  watery  gaze  made  him  look  young  at 
first,  but  he  might  have  been  ageless.  Such  was  a  forlorn  low  English  clerk  ni  a 
foreign  port  town  where  he  had  been  deposited  for  someone  better  or  stronger 
by  a  ship's  captain,  with  as  much  formalitv  as  that  with  which  he  had  been 
recruited  by  the  press  gan^s  along  the  docks  in  Portsmouth. 

Jameson  spoke.  "I  think  we'd  better  get  out  of  here.  You  never  know 
when  they'll  look." 

"You  don't  think  they'll  come  to  this  section  to  look  for  us,  do  you?"  1 
asked.  "Didn't  Li  Tu  say  that  they  would  watch  public  places  so  that  you 
couldn't  leave  town?" 

"Yes,  he  did,"  said  Jameson,  pulling  out  another  cigar.  "But  he  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  they  know  that  I  won't  try  to  leave  town  that  way  unless  I'm 
desperate  to  get  out.  If  I'm  going  to  get  away  upriver,  they  know  that  I'll  try  to 
slip  out.  And  now  since  they  know  that  I'm  in  town,  they'll  be  watching  the 
wharves  pretty  thoroughly.  There  is  no  really  efficient  way  you  can  watch  a 
harbor  life  like  Hong  Kong's,  though.  You  can  just  send  men  into  the  districts. 
They  come  onto  something,  or  they  don't." 

There  was  an  occasional  Western  whore  in  such  places  as  Clyde's  Den. 
They  were  usually  sluts  who  somehow  managed  to  stowaway  onboard  merchant 
ships. 

One  such  woman  was  Sally,  who  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  saloon  we 
learned  quickly  upon  our  entry,  and  even  more  impressivley  upon  our  hasty 
departure.  Sally  was  about  four  feet  nine  inches  tall,  but  had  a  pair  of  buttocks 
so  enormously  wide  that  I'm  sure  that  when  she  entered  the  little  doorway  she 
had  to  make  a  quick  sidestep  to  make  it  without  causing  herself  some  discomfort. 
From  her  petite  feet  she  blossomed  out  into  her  hips,  skidded  into  a  narrow 
waist,  and  charged  out  to  what  looked  like  a  fifty-seven  inch  bust.  The  woman 
was  at  least  fifty,  had  three  chins,  and  looked  ragged,  hungry  and  older  than  she 
was  by  fifteen  years.  Her  hair  looked  like  it  was  in  a  trauma  from  a  horrible 
experience,  which  was  probably  the  periodic  application  of  the  ink  black  dye 
onto  her  hair  to  achieve  the  truly  startling  effect  on  a  person  who  beheld  this 
vision  of  loveliness,  as  the  beginning  poet  might  say,  for  the  first  time.  Sally's 
mouth  was  painted  witjh  whore-red  lipstick  which  looked  like  it  had  been  beaten 
onto  her.  Her  eyes  were  dark  either  from  bruises  or  paint,  probably  both. 

Sally  effusively  wandered  around  the  room,  and  in  the  time  it  took  us  to 
eat  our  stew  she  made  two  trips  upstairs  and  was  back  down  again  when  two  very 
obvious  Frenchmen  who  looked  like  they  didn't  belong  here  any  more  than  we 
did,  walked  in  through  Clyde's  unimpressive  front  door. 

We  were  not  seen  immediately  because  we  were  at  the  tar  end  of  the  bar 
and  had  seen  them  as  soon  as  they  had  entered.  All  were  laughing  wildly  and 
guzzling  their  beers  and  liquors.  No  one  noticed  them  any  more  than  they  had 
noticea  us. 

At  the  same  time  that  they  spotted  us,  Sally  came  between  us  and  them, 
stretched  over  the  bar,  and  shrieked  to  Clyde  to  come  there.  He  made  his  way 
down  and  she  told  him  how  lousy  her  beer  was,  and  that  if  he  didn't  give  her 
some  good  beer  she  was  going  to  come  round  and  punch  him  one.  (^lyde  bent 
over  and  gave  her  a  peck  on  the  cheek,  at  which  she  opened  her  mouth  in  a  wild 
laugh  to  reveal  craggy  black  remnants  of  teeth  and  told  Clyde  to  get  back  where 
he  belonged  and  to  keep  his  hands  to  himself  unless  he  had  a  pound  or  two. 

"Christ,"  Jameson  whispered.  That  was  mild  compared  to  what  I  was 
thinking. 

Sally  complimented  Clyde  on  his  red  peppers  and  said  that  she'd  bought 
two  jars  of  them  at  three  shillings  per.  She  had  tliought  of  giving  them  to  one  ol 
her  regular  patrons  (she  evidently  made  house  calls),  an  insignificant  little 
businessman,  whom  she  said  she  was  nursing  out  of  a  recent  illness. 
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The  Frenchmen  moved  to  a  little  table  and  sat  down  to  watch  us.  "1 
thought'd  pep  'im  up,"  Sally  said.  "But  then,  as  I  got  ready  to  go  see  'im,  an'  'ad 
the  peppers  in  my  harms,  my  very  harms,  I  got  out  on  the  street  an'  was  walking 
along  wncn  I  met  a  frien'  o'  mme  who  has  plenty  o'  money  ta  throw  aroun'. 
Well,  things  goes  along  an'  we  got  ta  talkin'  an'  soon  'e  comes  up  ta  me  an'  soon 
c'  says.  'Hey,  Sally  old  gal,  where's  you  come  across  dem  peppers,  huh,  Sally?' 
Well.  1  tol'  'im  I  jus'  knew  a  certain  place,  that's  all.  Well,  soon  'e  starts  ta  nudge 
up  ta  me,  an'  soon  e'  says,  'Hey,  Sally,  how  much'd  ya  pay  fer  dem  peppers?' 
Well,  Sally  ain't  no  fool  born  from  a  rock,  nosir  yer  Grace,  not  this  'ere  Sally. 
So  1  tells  'im  three  shillin's,  six,  1  does.  An'  'e  says,  'I'll  give  ya  four  shillin's  fer 
'em  right  'ere ,'  and'  'e  goes  ta  gettin'  'is  pocketbook  out  Trom  'is  back  pocket  ta' 
get  the  money  out.  But  I  jus'  stood  my  groun'  an'  says  ta'im  right  off,  'Listen 
'ere,  boy,  you  jus'  put  your  money  back,  these  'ere  peppers  is  fer  a  sick  man, 
d'ya  'ear.  Y'aint  gittin'  'em.  'Well,  'e  jus'  gets  beside  'imself  an'  wants  dem 
peppers  sum'pem  iiercelike.  An'  'e  says  ta  me,  'Now  listen  'ere  Sally,  we's  frien's 
an'  all  that,  now  I'm  offerin'  four  shillin's,  three  fer  one  jar.  Now  'ow  about  it 
'oney?'  So  I  tol'  'im  I  wasn't  sellin  '  one  jar,  an'  since  I  buycd  'cm  both,  that's 
'ow  they  was  goin',  or  they  jus'  warn't  goin'  an'  that's  that,  sure  as  the  Lor's  our 
Savior,  Amen.  So  'e  comes  up  nice  an'  quietlike  an'  says  'c  jus'  thinks  'c'll  take 
'em  both.  So  I  tells  'im,  'Jus'  what  about  my  old  man.  huh?'  But  'e  says  'e 
knowd  a  doctor  once  who  tol'  'im  peppers  was  badder'n  anything  fer  old  sick 
men.  Well,  who's  Sally  ta  get  up  a  'ighmighty  debate  agin  the  medical 
professoring  crowd  ?  Well,  nosir,  not  this  Sally,  so  I  sol'  'im  both  jars  right  there 
on  the  street  fer  four  an'  three,  an'  that's  an  end  to  it." 

Clyde  had  reached  under  the  bar  to  pull  out  a  half-empty  jar  of  those  same 
red  peppers,  sloshing  in  old  vinegar  and  placed  it  before  Sally.  The  Frenchnlprf' 
had  moved  to  two  seats  on  the  other  side  of  the  gregarious  Sally,  who  kept 
between  us,  oblivious  to  all. 

"Well,  Sally,  what  ever  happened  to  yer  frien.?"  asked  Clyde. 

'"Im?  Oh.  'im.  'e  died  a  week  later  an'  lef  me  ten  pounds  in  'is  will,  bless 
'is  Christian  'eart." 

"I  want  you  ta  eat  all  the  pepper  ya  wants  old  gal."  said  Clyde. 

Jameson  whispered  "Ready"  to  me  as  Sally  dipped  her  ugly  hand  into  the 
jar  and  pulled  out  a  pepper.  As  she  threw  her  head  back.  Jameson,  who  was 
closer  to  her  than  1.  pushed  her  in  the  stomach  out  of  the  way  while  with  the 
same  movement  of  his  hands  grasped  the  jar  and  throwing  the  contents  at  their 
heads,  drenched  the  Frenchmen  and  fillea  their  eyes  with  vinegar.  We  instantly 
bolted  for  the  door  and  out  into  the  throng,  and  this  time  we  were  like  salmon 
going  down  the  river. 

I  followed  Jameson  as  he  swiftly  led  me  through  alleys  and  backstreets 
and  narrow  lanes  until  before  I  knew  it  we  were  before  the  warehouse  which 
would  lead  us  to  Li  Tu's  stamp  room. 

"I  thought  the  best  place  to  come  would  be  here."  said  Jameson.  "We 
only  have  to  wait  till  dark  and  then  I  can  slip  away.  I'm  afraid  that  they  have 
seen  you  rather  clearly  now,  old  man."  he  continued  as  we  lifted  the  trap  door 
leading  to  the  tunnel.  '*so  I  suggest  you  come  with  me  until  dark.  Then  you  can 
return  to  your  hotel,  send  someone  to  make  your  bookings,  and  then  get  the 
police  to  escort  you  (they'll  easily  oblige  you  at  Government  House)  when  you 
go  to  your  ship."  He  lighted  the  lamp. 

We  made  our  way  slowly  through  the  dark  tunnel.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  outside.  At  the  base  of  the  ladder  leading  up,  Jameson  blew  the 
flame  out  and  slowly  ascended.  I  followed  right  behind.  At  the  top  of  the  ladder 
he  paused  a  moment  and  then  slowly  raised  the  door  upwards.  Nothing.  No 
sound.  A  dim  light  searched  under  the  door  and  slowly  came  down  to  where  I 
was  on  the  ladder,  but  still  nothing,  as  though  the  light  had  not  found  us.  He 
raised  the  door  further.  And  finally  we  were  both  standing  quietly  inside  the 
stamp  room  alone.  We  silently  lowered  the  door  into  place  before  going  over  to 
the  d.oor  that  led  out  to  the  public  rooms  of  Li  Tu's  great  house. 
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Cracking  the  door  every  so  slightly,  we  saw  the  master  of  the  house  sitting 
facing  us  in  his  big  chair  while  being  guarded  by  a  man  directing  his  revolver  at 
him,  fortunately  his  back  to  us.  Li  Tu  saw  us,  but  maintained  what  I  thought 
was  a  remarkable  calm  under  the  circumstances.  His  wrinkled  features  betrayed 
no  emotion,  no  change  in  his  situation. 

Jameson  slowly  closed  the  door  as  he  said,  quietly,  "Hmmmm."  He  looked 
quickly  around  the  room,  pointed  to  an  empty  vase  and  I  snapped  it  up  to  him. 
Then  I  slowly  cracked  the  door.  Just  as  Jameson  was  about  to  go  out  into  the 
room,  we  heard  someone  make  to  enter  the  room  from  another  direction  and 
Jameson  arrested  his  movement  as  I  pushed  the  door  to. 

"Maintenant,"  we  heard. 

"I  believe  now  that  we  have  secured  my  master,  the  most  important  thing 
should  be  to  guard  the  trap  door  in  my  master's  hobby  room  where  he  fills  his 
stamps  books.  The  two  Englishmen  might  well  return  here  before  they  leave." 
It  was  the  voice  of  Li  Tu's  clerk.  Ping  Supu. 

"Oui,  c'est  line  bonne  idee,"  was  the  reply. 

"Have   you   dispatched   agents   to   the   President   Hotel   to  watch  for 
Mr.  Asher?"  asked  Ping. 
"Oui." 

"You  shall  find  the  stamp  room  behind  that  door,"  said  Ping.  I  could  feel 
Ping's  finger  pointing  between  my  eyes. 

There  was  a  movement  towards  us,  and  we  were  behind  the  door  as  it 
slowly  opened.  The  Frenchman  came  in.  As  Jameson  stepped  up  behind  him  he 
closed  the  door  slowly  with  his  foot.  He  grabbed  the  Frenchman  from  behind 
around  his  neck  and  in  a  moment  he  fell  in  a  limp  pile  onto  the  floor. 

"What  have  you  done?"  I  urgently  whispered  to  him  from  across  the  room. 
And  then  I  saw  him  wipe  the  blade  or  a  very  small  knife  I  did  not  know  he  had 
had. 

"I  have  cut  his  throat,"  Jameson  whispered  back.  "What  else  could  I  do?  " 
he  said.  We  were  both  suddenly  very  hot.  Jameson's  collar  was  loose  and  we 
were  both  perspiring  very  freely.  ^ 

"Monsieur,"  Ping  Supu  called.  "Monsieur,  a  gauche." 

We  pulled  the  body  over  to  the  part  of  the  room  behind  the  door  and 
waited  again. 

"Monsieur,"  Ping  called  again.  "He  must  have  gone  to  the  door  on  the 
right,  which  would  lead  him  to  the  master's  antechamber  and  bedroom.  The 
stamp  room  is  very  dark  with  the  drapes  pulled,  I  will  show  him  the  trap  door," 

"Oui,"  replied  the  Frenchman  guarding  Li  Tu. 

The  same  situation.  As  Ping  Supu  walked  in,  Jameson  eased  the  door  shut 
with  his  foot  and  grabbed  his  mouth,  but  he  did  not  draw  his  other  hand  easily 
across  his  throat.  Instead,  he  brought  him  against  the  wall.  I  saw  Ping's  face  — 
a  study  in  horror  —  and  suddenly  it  was  hot  like  ours  in  the  subdued  light;  his 
eyes  were  popping  out  of  his  head  as  Jameson  held  the  blade  up  to  his  nose,  one 
hand  on  his  neck. 

"Not  a  bloody  word  you  damned  Chink,"  Jameson  throatily  whispered, 
"or  I'll  carve  your  eyes  out  of  your  ugly  cheese-head." 

He  hanaed  me  the  knife.  I  pushed  Ping  quietly  to  the  corner  and  held  the 
knife  to  his  throat,  my  hand  over  his  mouth.  If  he  made  an  attempt  to  move, 
I  .  .  .  .  Picking  the  vase  up  and  deftly  slipping  through  the  door  into  the  room 
beyond,  Jameson  was  gone  and  in  an  instant  I  heard  the  vase  crash  into  tiny 
pieces,  apparently  over  the  head  ot  the  reclining  Frenchman.  Li  Tu  and  Jameson 
came  back  to  the  stamp  room.  Jameson  hauled  Ping  up  by  his  clean  white 
Western  shirt,  now  damp  with  perspiration, 

"What  about  this  dirt?"  said  Jameson.  _ 

"Ping  Supu  has  not  been  my  chief  clerk  very  long.  My  old  clerk  died  of 
smallpox.  He  has  sent  my  house-servants  away,  but  I  will  call  them  immediately. 
He  will  be  of  no  trouble  now  his  allies  are  gone." 

"But  they  aren't  quite,"  Jameson  said.  "They're  all  over  this  bloody  city. 
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"Yes,  it  is  only  time  that  keeps  you  free.  You  should  leave  soon.  I  will 
fortify  myself  against  another  such  occurrence." 

We  talked  to  Li  Tu  briefly  and  he  gave  us  what  information  he  had  learned 
from  the  idle  conversation  of  his  captors.  I  could  not  return  myself  to  the  hotel, 
that  was  plain  already.  When  some  servants  came  and  Ping  was  handed  over,  we 
left  through  the  floor  and  were  soon  out  in  the  streets  as  dusk  came  down  on 
Hong  Kong. 

Jameson  suggested  that  I  go  over  to  Government  House  for  refuge  until 
the  next  boat  left  the  colony  tomorrow,  but  I  said  I'd  keep  with  him  until  he 
was  on  the  boat  and  it  was  cast  away.  By  the  time  we  made  it  to  the  boat, 
Jameson  said,  everything  would  be  ready. 

So  we  made  our  way  lower  and  lower  into  the  town  towards  the  water 
and  the  masses  in  and  around  the  docks  and  overflowing  into  the  harbor,  where 
shacks  were  built  onto  and  between  boats  like  floating  houses  where  a  million 
dispossessed  souls  lived.  Into  this  maze  we  made  our  way,  the  shops  and  saloons 
still  doing  heavy  business  after  nightfall. 

"The  only  thing,"  Jameson  said,  "that  will  give  us  away  to  them  down 
here  is  our  white  clothes.  We'd  better  toss  them  as  soon  as  we  can."  But  we 
didn't.  We  kept  pushing  deeper  into  the  crowd  towards  the  harbor.  We  had  to 
be  able  to  see  the  lights  of  Kowloon  across  the  channel.  The  stars  were  bright  as 
we  reached  the  edge  of  the  harbor. 

"It's  not  far  now,"  said  Jameson.  "Damn  these  clothes." 

We  kept  going,  now  pushing  along  the  boats  and  through  the  thousands  of 
Chinese  and  other  Orientals  between  us  and  Jameson's  boat.  After  so  much  of 
this  we  came  to  one  of  many  thin  wharves  jutting  out  between  a  hundred  little 
mooring  stalls  where  thousands  of  famiUes  lived  on  Uttle  floating  homes. 

"The  boat  and  my  man  ought  to  be  at  the  end  of  this  little  stick,"  said 
Jameson. 

But  then  I  pointed  towards  three  men,  dressed  as  we  were,  coming  from 
the  other  direction,  down  the  harbor  line.  Jameson  grabbed  my  arm  and  we 
slipped  into  the  nearest  building,  a  brothel.  We  quickly  ran  up  to  a  room,  a  couple 
of  whores  tagging  after  us,  strange  smiles  on  their  faces,  and  looked  through  the 
muddy  glass  at  the  crowd  below.  The  French,  as  we  were  sure  they  were," 
apparently  had  come  from  one  such  little  wharf  as  we  had  been  about  to 
go  onto.  They  were  now  beginning  a  half-hearted  search  fthey  must  have  felt  the 
Futility  of  looking  for  two  men  among  so  many)  of  the  wharf  that  led  ouf 
into  the  harbor,  parellel  and  next  to  the  one  which  we  needed,  Jameson 
desperately,  to  reach. 

"If  we  hurry  .  .  .  ,"  mumbled  Jameson.  We  ran  down  out  of  the  room  and 
flew  down  the  stairs,  the  little  whores  screaming  after  us. 

"But  wait,  Jameson."  I  shouted.  He  stopped.  I  looked  at  him.  We  had 
reached  the  wharf.  "What  am  I  to  do?"  I  looked  over  to  the  other  whart,  much 
the  same  as  the  one  at  the  beginning  of  which  Jameson  stood,  about  four  feet 
wide,  where  the  French  were  proceeding. 

"Here  it  is,"  Jameson  said.  "You  can  make  it  back  to  Government  House 
from  here  and  God  bless  you  in  those  clothes  with  that  white  suit,  or,"  he 
paused  and  looked  —  I  followed  his  look  —  over  to  the  other  wharf  where  the 
Frenchmen  would  soon  be  making  their  ways  back  to  this  wharf,  "you  can  come 
with  me  upriver  for  awhile.  And  Hi  try  to  get  you  back  down  in  a  tew  months." 

My  mind  was  a  muddle.  I  knew  quite  consciously  that  I  was  not  what  you 
would  call  "thinking"  but  rather  I  was  "feeling"  what  I  should  do.  And,  quite 
unconsciously,  I  stepped  up  onto  the  wharf  with  Jameson,  my  white  hat  in  one 
hand,  my  umbrella  in  the  other. 

He  did  not  pause  any  longer,  but  turned  and  immediately  began  to  make 
his  slow  way  along  the  wharf  v^rithout  falling  oil  in  between  two  little  peasant 
house-boats.  The  Chinamen  looked  at  us  curiously  and  wondered,  as  they  must 
have  wondered  about  the  French  on  the  other  wharf,  what  we  were  doing  here, 
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We  went  past  them  all  and  at  the  end  of  the  wharf  a  little  Chink  hopped  out  ol  ;i 
steam  launch  that  was  provisioned  to  the  top,  smiled,  bowed  and  said.  ''All 
weady  Mister  Yameson."  Jameson  jumped  over  into  the  boat  without  much 
ceremony  and  1  followed  him. 

Steam  was  already  got  up  (he  had  been  testing  the  machinery)  and  the 
little  Chink  cast  us  away.  As  we  pulled  away  from  the  wharf  with  a  slow,  groggy 
chug,  we  passed  the  Frenchmen,  by  then  at  the  end  of  the  other  wharf  and  in  a 
native's  boat  searching  for  us,  but  the  night  by  then  had  become  so  dark  as  to 
enshrowd  us  from  their  view,  so  that  all  they  saw  was  an  ordinary  steam  launch 
pulling  its  way  upriver,  past  Victoria  and  Kowloon,  but  they  did  not  know  how 
deep  into  China  trie  launch  was  going. 
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AN  OBSCURE  WRITER 


Philo.  with  twelve  yeares  study,  hath  beene  griev'd 
To  be  understood;  when  will  hee  be  beleev'd? 

an  epi^rL2t}i  by  Jolui  Doruie 
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JAMES  A.  BRANNOCK 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  UNICORNS 


Unicorns 
dashing 

in 
and 
out 

of  fields,  and  woods,  and  minds; 
as  an  eighty-three  year  old  man 
tells  stories  of  ducks 
swimming  along  the  shore 
under  the  blossoming  peachtrees. 

He  talks  about  bulldozers 

and  jet  planes, 

and  a  long  distance  call 

that  he  was  never  able  to  complete. 
He  searches  his  pockets 
for  a  letter 

that  he  used  to  keep  with  him 
and  talks  about  mountains 
and  mossy  rocks 
and  hollow  trees, 
and  unicorns. 


third  place,     1971  A.  J.  R.  Helmus  Poetry  Contest 
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JAMES  A.  BRANNOCK 


on  watching  an  insect  undergo  metamorphosis 


looking  back 

an  empty  brown  hulk 
that  was  me 

still. 

a  thousand  legs 
that  walked  me  to  now. 

i've  traded  your  thousand 

for  only  six— 
and  a  pair  of  wings. 

thank  you  for  all  that  you've  done; 
but  when  my  wings 

have  dried  a  little  more, 
i'U  leave  you. 
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JAMES  A.  BRANNOCK 


OLD  LODAS*  SHACK 


Old  Lodas'  shack 
sleeps  in  the  shadows. 
The  wind  plays  tag 

through  the  cavities  that  once  held  windows- 
through  the  cavities  that  once  were  walls. 
A  rusted  padlock  hangs  on  the  door. 
A  wooden,  paint-chipped  rocker 
lies  on  its  side,  sinks  into  the  dust 
and  shifts  from  time  to  time 
as  another  piece  rots  away. 
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ALAN  JOHNS 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  MASSACRE 


Innocence  without  strength 
Pervades  the  slaughtered's 
Countenances. 

No  corpse  regardless  of  faith 
Dies  with  less  than 
Exemplary  horror 
In  paintings  and  poems. 
Killed  for  immune  musings, 
They  merely  pollute  the  Seine 
And  in  decaying  propagate 
Avenging  plagues. 


THE  FALLEN 


It  rains  graceless  angels 

Who,  in  free-fail,  flail 

At  the  absent  air,  inhaled  by 

God  and  bereft  of  waft; 

Earth's  air  only  supports 

One  bold  Icarus,  birds 

And  smithed  wings; 

Angels  ice  over  and 

Resort  to  foot-paths. 

If  you  see  an  angel 

Limping  with  a  staff 

Think  of  every  winged  thing 

Stillborn  and  shorn  of  flight. 
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BYZANTIUM  THROES 


Byzantium's  walls  fell 
Amidst  the  birthing  wail 
Of  muezzins  and  raped 
Maidens  and  ever-sated 
Eunuchs. 

All  the  potential  Greek  boys 
Became  Arab  henna'd 
Concubines. 
Hemophilic  ikons 
Seeped  among  severed  heads; 
They  blinded  the  madonna 
On  St.  Sophia's  dome  with 
Brambles  of  arabesques. 
Prometheus  took  back  his  fire 
And  Mohammed,  a  thousand  years 
Since  wafted,  laughed 
Like  a  janissary. 


collective  second  place,  1971  A.  J.  R.  Helmus  Poetry  Contest 
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THOMAS  F.  MORRISON 


MUSK 


In  the  darkness 
while  there  is  sleep 

elsewhere, 

a  whisper 

moves 

quietly, 

hotly 

across  the  room 
and  settles 
on  her  ear 

in  a  tense 

caress. 


first  place,  1971  A.  J.  R.  Helmus  Poetry  Contest 
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JOHN  HOOE 


.  .  .  while  knowing 


Vested  with  singular  duty  of  guard 
Vigil  on  Vigil, 


Dusk  after  dawn, 


Bicycle  tracks  detected  in  sand 
give  rise  to  rumor  of 
civilized  man, 

Long  since  forgotten  in  New  York 


He  watches,  Quickly, 

Rumbling,  clacking, 
earinvading  train-on-track 

And  waits,  clatter-clatters 

But  just  as  quickly, 
Knowing.  Retreives  the  rumbling,  clacking, 

clatter-clatter 

And  is  gone 


.  ,  .  Seems  gods  ago 
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MARTY  McDERMOTT 


Torn  from  the  embryonic  world 

Of  fetus,  sperm  and  egg, 

I  come  to  this  aura 

Of  categorized  enlightenment 

To  be  spoonfed  baptisms 

And  enter  into  the  world  of 

Charcoal-grey  orgasm 

Where  disbelief  and  failure 

Whisper  unquiet  tales 

To  frightened  children  of 

The  mind. 

I  am  of  your  being,  soul,  and  complaisance, 

For  once  we  sat  upon  the  river  bank 

Speaking  of  girls  and  glasses  of  beer 

As  daylight  left  the  world 

And  darkness  slowly  enclosed  us  all 

Leaving  us  to  shiver  alone. 

We  are  brothers  in  all  uncertain  allegiances. 

Maintaining  the  same  fabricated 

Beliefs,  hopes  and  losses 

Of  old  men  and  frightened  women 

Who  have  met  death 

With  trembling,  wet  lips 

Alone. 

Our  sacred  banner 

Masked .  by  the  intractable  fogs 

Of  time! 

Is  our  place  of  assembly 

To  speak  of  life,  death  and  tomorrow 

(though  never  knowing,  always  speaking) 

Where  we  toast  our  soured  vintage 

Of  murdered  Negroes. 

The  backward  glance 

At  shadows  and  small  noises 

Of  the  woods  and  time 

Reveals  our  true  selves; 

While  alone  and  wholly  free 

The  seagull  turns  its  fading, 

Transparent  cries  of  torment 

Toward  the  blackened  sun 

No  longer  hoped  for. 

be  gone,  be  gone 

for  I  can  no  longer  see 
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We  are  the  dying  thieves 
Who  kiss  with  wet,  trembling  lips, 
The  rancid  vestiges  of  hope 
And  die 

Alone  and  frightened 

Wondering  at  the  purpose  and  the  cause. 

We  are  the  devisors  and  the  device 

In  the  masterplot  which  supersedes 

The  hanging  of  the  Jew 

Upon  our  cross  of  time. 

The  cog  within  the  giant  wheel 

Which  grinds  the  statues 

And  incense  burners 

To  the  dust  we  all  desire 

And  fear  perception  of. 

We  are  the  fat  men 

Of  the  crying  clown  world 

Who,  seeking  orgasm  and  reality, 

Have  prostituted  ourselves 

To  the  whore-bitch  of  society 

Begetting  only  ourselves 

In  return. 

We  are  the  gods 

Who  have  executed  the  unjust  murderers 
Of  those  we  ordered  slain— 
The  Pascal  lambs  of  other  lands 
Bleating  their  severed  pleas 
To  an  empty  sky. 


Tiresias  returns 

Who  knows  and  sees  all 

That  there  is 

In  his  search  for  death. 

Here,  in  this  world  of 

Blindly  educated  misconceptions 

Where  the  strange,  mystical 

Race  of  supermen  and  fools 

Wanders  through  the  empty 

Creaking  graveyards 

Seeking  to  procure 

The  sordid,  maggot-eyed  carcass 

That  is  him. 

Guide  me  O  Tiresias, 

Be  my  comfort  and  my  light 

You  who  know  both  sides. 
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Here,  in  this  plastic 

Turning  kaleidoscope  disneyland 

Of  the  free  and  the  brave 

(as  the  old  song  gO( 

There  is  a  man  who, 

From  the  fruitful,  semen-filled  loins 

Of  his  mind 

Produced  a  mighty  nation 
Under  a  divisible  god 

Bequeathing  wholly  and  without  obligation 

The  rattling,  black-gnawed  flesh 

Of  the  hanged  Jew 

To  us,  his  bastard  children 

Asking  only  to  be  remembered 

In  granite  and  on  Sunday  afternoons 

Over  coffee. 

If  it  should  please  you 

To  take  this  cup  from  me 

Which  holds,  now,  as  in  the  beginning, 

The  sacrificial  blood 

That  washes  the  sacred  altar 

Clean  of  human  tears. 

But  thy  will  be  done,  for 

VietNam  and  the  South 

Shall  rise  again 

To  l^ulfill  the  promise  of  man 
On  earth 

Where  I  must  now  hold  my  bleeding  gaze 
So  as  to  behold  the  land 
(I  once  roamed  on  naked  feet) 
Greet  the  early  morning  kiss 
Of  night's  choking,  green  bile  death 
as  it  is 

Now 

and  ever  shall  be 
World  which  will  not  end  
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JIM  COVER 


SOMEHOW 


where  is  home  on  a  Tuesday  morning 

As  shivering  breaks  your  sleep 

With  the  realization  that  your  cold  is  worse 

And  the  girl  you  want  is  two  weeks  away. 

I  remember  my  home 

To  be  different 

somehow. 
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ALAN  JOHNS 


BENITO  UNREQUITED 


Miss  Veronica  Olson  felt  almost  giddy.  She  seldom  allowed  herself  such 
emotional  indulgences,  but  even  a  woman  of  her  assurance  could  not  help  but 
feel  some  faintly  sexual  arousal  when  surrounded  by  naked  men.  They  weren't 
men,  exactly,  she  corrected  herself,  but  they  were  almost.  In  fact,  they  were  the 
boys  in  her  class  at  the  Indian  School.  She  sat  on  the  mossy  banks  of  the  cold, 
swift  river  and  inhaled  the  early  summer  odor  which  they  exuded.  Something 
about  the  smell  of  the  earth  reminded  her  of  half-suppressed  memories  of  her 
father's  pungent  armpits.  Her  shoes  had  become  constricting,  and  she  kicked 
them  off.  Her  feet  almost  plunged  into  the  water  before  she  remembered  her 
stockings.  Getting  up,  she  wiped  stray  strands  of  grass  from  her  skirt  and 
scurried  behind  a  nearoy  bush.  Without  a  cautionary  glance,  she  began  to  remove 
them.  The  left  one  had  a  run  in  it,  beside  the  seam,  she  noticed  with  a  sigh. 
Finally  disburdened,  she  started  toward  the  bank.  Then  somebody  whizzed  past 
her  and  plunged  into  the  stream.  It  was  Benito.  Had  he  been  spying  on  her?  The 
thought  flitted  through  her  brain,  but  she  dismissed  it.  She  dangled  her  feet  in 
the  nver.  It  felt  almost  as  good  as  taking  off  underwear.  The  boys  paid  her  little 
attention.  They  continued  to  caper  in  the  icy  water.  They  moved  m  a  way  that 
reminded  Veronica  of  something  consummately  natural  .  .  .  almost  mocking  her 
in  their  impotence  and  yet  reminding  her  or  her  one  bittersweet  copulative 
experience. 

Veronica  Olson  came  to  the  Indian  School  only  six  months  ago.  She  had 
known  little  about  Indians  and  the  West.  She  was  from  Indiana,  Gary  Indiana 
with  its  nocturnal  steel  furnaces  and  glowing  slag  and  fly  ash  that  drifted  about 
like  dirty  dandelion  seeds.  It  was  at  Northwestern  University  that  she  obtained 
her  teaching  credentials  and  met  Stefan.  Their  first  meeting  had  dissolved  from 
her  memory  because  Stefan  had  always  seemed  to  have  been  with  her.  He  was  a 
P^le,  yet  he  didn't  look  like  the  bullet-headed  and  grimy-knuckled  Poles  who 
v^^orked  with  her  father  at  the  mill.  He  wore  his  hair  long  and  talked  about 
Zeppelins,  Humphrey  Bogart  (whom  he  imitated),  Ernest  Hemingway,  Cord 
automobiles,  Paderewski's  violin  playing  and  how  much  he  hated  Adolf  Hitler. 
They  used  to  meet  in  the  library,  under  a  muscular  W.  P.  A.  mural.  Stefan 
thought  of  himself  as  a  poet  and  he  read  her  his  latest  verse.  She  didn't 
understand  it,  but  she  shook  her  head  at  the  right  places.  Sometimes  they 
studied  together,  or  went  to  a  movie  (Dutch  treat)  or  sat  and  made  love  in  the 
rumble  seat  of  his  1931  Ford.  What  they  called  making  love  consisted  of  little 
but  fervid  groping  and  an  occasional  lingering  kiss. 

Veronica  and  Stefan  were  whispered  about  by  all  their  friends.  She  wrote 
her  parents,  timorously,  about  him,  not  revealing  his  Polish  origins.  He  casually 
alluaed  to  ner  in  letters  to  his  mother,  who,  he  knew,  wanted  him  to  marry  a 
good  Polish  girl.  Veronica  was  not  even  Catholic.  During  the  Christmas  vacation 
of  the  1939  semester,  Veronica  took  Stefan  back  to  Gary  to  meet  her  family. 
The  Olsons  lived  in  a  large  house,  replete  with  ornate  cornices,  cupolas  and  other 
baroque  flourishes.  She  shyly  lead  Stefan  into  the  parlor,  with  her  mother 
peppering  him  with  solicitous  questions  all  the  way.  Stefan  was  almost  overcome 
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with  the  parlor's  decor:  it  was  straight  out  of  Stockholm,  with  imported 
bric-a-brac,  pictures  of  stark  fjords,  a  photograph  of  the  King  and  a  citation 
(which  was  in  Swedish)  to  the  effect  that  Veronica's  grandfather  had  served 
honorably  for  twenty  years  in  the  Stockholm  department  of  sanitation. 

"So  your  young  man  is  named  Stefan?"  her  mother  asked,  ignoring  the 
object  of  her  inquiry.  "That  is  not  an  American  name?  He  sounds  like  he  came 
from  one  of  the  old  countries." 

"Sure  it's  an  American  name,  mother.  Doesn't  he  look  as  American  as,  say, 
Humphrey  Bogart?"  She  and  Stefan  exchanged  a  sly  smile. 

"What  do  you  study  at  Northwestern,  Stefan?  A  solid  subject,  I  hope. 
You're  not  one  of  these  wild  artists?" 

"He  does  write  poetry,"  Veronica  laughed. 

"Poetry.  But  that's  not  his  full  time  job?  He  does  plan  to  become 
something  real?" 

Stefan  had  to  chuckle  at  this  exchange.  "Certainly,  I  shall  become 
something  real,  Mrs.  Olson.  I'm  studying  radio." 

"Ah,  yes.  Always  a  good  future  in  that.  Everybody  wants  to  hear  President 
Roos-velt.  You'll  do  well  repairing  them." 

Stefan  smiled  indulgently. 

They  chatted  thus,  bland  yet  amiable.  Mrs.  Olson  served  tea  and  pastries. 
The  afternoon  waned.  Mr.  Olson  came  home  from  work.  He  plopped  down  in  his 
chair  and  switched  on  the  radio.  Mrs.  Olson  and  Veronica  fidgited.  Then 
Veronica  offered,  "This  is  Stefan,  father.  You  know,  from  the  University." 

Olson  roused  himself  from  his  post-work  stupor.  The  radio  blared  forth 
some  Andrews  Sisters  song.  He  didn't  turn  it  off,  but  he  lowered  the  volume. 
"Ah,  our  house  guest  for  the  next  week?  Nice  to  meet  you,  Stefan.  Strange 
name.  Not  American  is  it?" 

Although  Veronica  had  warned  him  not  to  emphasize  his  nationality, 
Stefan  became  slightly  annoyed  with  the  excessive  race-consciousness  of  these 
virtual  immigrants.  "No,  Mr.  Olson,  it's  not  native  American.  But  neither  is  your 
name." 

Olson  looked  slightly  perplexed,  then  burst  into  a  hearty  guffaw.  "True, 
true.  There's  so  many  of  us  from  the  old  country  here.  America's  industry  is 
based  on  the  sweat  of  Swedes,  Poles,  Germans  and  Russians.  Don't  be  ashamed 
of  what  you  are.  But  you're  not  German?" 

"No,  I'm  Polish." 

Olson  frowned  slightly.  "A  Polack,  huh?  Not  that  I  have  anything  against 
Poles.  The  guy  that  works  beside  me  on  the  assembly  line,  Zbiginew,  he's  a 
Polack.  Can  take  a  joke  now  and  then,  too." 

"Py  Yiminy,  tnat's  right,"  Stefan  agreed. 

Olson's  laugh  was  strained. 

They  had  supper,  for  the  benefit  of  Stefan,  a  smorgasbord.  Afterwards, 
Olson  shut  himself  up  in  the  parlor  with  the  radio  and  sports  page.  Mrs.  Olson 
attended  the  couple  diffidently  for  a  while,  and  retired  to  the  parlor,  too.  Sitting 
in  the  living  room,  th^y  timidly  held  hands,  chastened  perhaps  by  the  overbearing 
domesticty.  Before  long,  the  parents  announced  bedtime.  Stefan  was  shown  to  a 
spare  room,  next  to  Veronica's. 

In  bed  she  thought  of  the  day's  events.  Her  sensitivities  heightened  by 
Stefan's  presence  in  the  very  next  room.  Her  father  had  reacted  rather 
indifferently.  Her  mother  acted  as  she  usually  did  toward  her  boy  friends.  She 
could  not  discern  that  full-hearted  acceptance  which  she  had  imagined  upon  her 
parents.  They  had  eaten  smorgasbord  and  listened  to  some  tedious  family 
anecdotes  from  her  mother.  Stefan  and  Olson  had  talked  desultorily  about  the 
Nazi  invasion  of  Poland.  They  had  at  least  agreed  in  their  censure  of  Hitler, 
although  Olson  rather  favored  his  racial  pronouncements.  Veronica  was  drifting 
off  to  sleep,  a  pillow  clasped  pregnantly  to  her  belly,  when  she  heard  a  noise. 

"Veronica,"  came  the  whisper.  "It's  Stefan." 
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she  suppressed  a  slight  tinge  of  fear.  A  hot  wave  swept  over  her,  because 
she  realized  her  nakedness  Deneath  her  night-^own  and  Stefan's  probable  undress. 
"Go  away,"  she  rasped  fiercely,  if  unconvincingly. 

"Why?"  he  asked.  She  could  not  give  an  answer.  She  couldn't  discern  his 
features  in  the  dark,  but  as  he  climbed  in  bed  beside  her,  she  felt  his  socks  and 
garters.  He  wore  nothing  else. 

"How  come  you're  wearing  your  socks?"  she  giggled. 

"Poor  circulation.  I  only  take  them  off  to  bathe  and  sometimes  I  even 
forget  that." 

"You  don't  even  have  goose-pimples,"  she  said,  awed. 

"You  do,"  he  replied,  slipping  his  hands  beneath  her  garments.  Veronica 
having  thought  that  their  encounters  in  the  rumble -seat  were  definitive,  gasped 
at  his  boldness.  She  gasped  even  more  that  night  as  Stefan,  though  not  a- 
dept,  guided  her  through  various  modes  of  ecstasy.  After  a  couple  of  hours,  he 
prudently  returned  to  his  room.  The  rest  of  the  week,  they  repeated  these  little 
vignettes.  The  Olsons,  immersed  in  Tack  Bennv,  Liberty  magazine,  Mickey 
Rooney  movies  and  weekly  games  ot  Skat  with  the  neighbors,  ignored  the 
couple  s  activities. 

The  new  semester  began,  and  they  returned  to  college.  Entranced  with  this 
iiew  dimension  of  their  feelings,  they  slept  together  whenever  possible.  Then 
came  1940.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War,  a  peace-time  draft  was  held. 
Secretary  of  War  Cordell  Hull  put  on  a  blind-fold  and  dipped  into  a  fish-bowl 
full  of  draft  numbers.  Stefan  got  his  letter  from  the  President.  They  sent  him  to 
Fort  Dix.,  New  Jersey.  He  saw  less  and  less  of  Veronica.  A  waitress  in  the  PX  with 
Jean  Harlow  hair  and  Betty  Grable  legs  started  sleeping  with  him.  He  forgot 
patient  Veronica  in  Indiana.  Now  a  teacher  at  the  local  elementary  school,  she 
Found  some  solace  in  her  work.  But  every  day  after  the  children  left,  she  pulled 
Stefan's  last  letter  from  her  purse  and  wept  on  it.  Every  night  in  bed,  she 
remembered  Stefan's  socks  and  garters.  He  had  absently  left  a  sock  in  his  room 
and  she  cherished  it. 

The  routine  finally  became  unbearable.  Stefan  was  too  much  for  her,  even 
in  the  very  walls  of  her  room.  A  friend  told  her  of  some  job  openings  out  West, 
on  the  Indian  Reservations.  Impetuously,  she  sent  in  her  apphcation  and  found 
herself  with  a  new  job.  With  the  acceptance  of  her  application,  the  Government 
mailed  her  a  ticket  for  the  20th  Century  Limited,  upper  berth.  Struggling  with  a 
pair  of  valises,  she  said  good-bye  to  her  parents  at  Chicago  station  and  soon 
found  herself  on  the  Reservation. 

There  were  no  men,  it  seemed,  on  the  Reservation.  When  she  asked  about 
this,  the  Indians  told  her  that  their  men  either  died  young,  from  white  man's 
disease,  sprawled  in  the  local  drunk  tank  or  holed  up  in  the  hills,  defying 
government  poaching  laws.  The  last  teacher  had,  remarkably  enough,  got 
married  and  Veronica  was  the  only  white  person  at  the  Reservation.  The 
government  Indian  Agent  spent  little  time  there,  for,  as  he  told  any  listener,  he 
could  not  stomach  the  lousy  Indians.  As  Veronica  soon  discovered,  the  Agent's 
statement  carried  some  graphic  truth.  The  boys  in  her  classes  actually  carried  lice. 
That's  why  she  encouraged  them  to  bathe  in  the  river  as  often  as  possible. 

So,  six  months  after  her  arrival,  she  found  herself  on  the  river  bank  with 
bare  feet  and  an  almost  natal  feeling  of  contentment.  Gamboling  in  the  pellucid 
water,  the  down-skinned  boys  engaged  in  feats  of  manhood  to  see  who  could 
hold  his  breath  longest  under  water.  Lulled  into  contemplation  by  the  joyful 
splashes,  Veronica  suddenly  noticed  a  boding  silence.  Staring  intently  at  the 
playfellows,  she  saw  them  standing  thunderstruck  around  a  stillcompanion.  The 
quality  of  her  tweed  skirt  forgotten,  she  quickly  waded  into  the  stream  and 
picked  up  the  prostrate  figure.  It  was  Benito.  Having  served  part-time  as  a  nurse 
at  the  University  dispensary,  she  desperately  tried  to  recall  her  knowledge  of 
first-aid. 

He  dangled  from  her  straining  arms  in  a  frightening  state  of  flaccidity. 
Laying  him  gently  on  the  bank,  she  thought  for  a  second,  then  pressed  her  lips 
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to  his.  Briefly  repelled  by  their  clamminess,  she  persisted.  A  few  long  moments 
elapsed,  moments  measured  not  by  a  watch's  officious  tick,  but  by  the  warm 
breaths  with  which  she  imbued  Benito.  Then  she  tasted  the  acidity  that  was 
vomit.  Benito,  roused,  retched.  He  gasped.  She  took  out  her  lace  handkerchief 
and  mopped  up  the  effluvia.  Morbidty  and  fright  both  appeased,  the  other  boys 
drifted  back  toward  the  river. 

"Can  you  breathe  all  right?" 

"Yes,  what  happened?" 

"You  are  still  a  boy,"  she  laughed. 

"I  am!  I  just  .  .  .just  opened  my  mouth  wrong." 

"You're  better  now."  She  gave  him  a  casual  kiss. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?" 

"What?" 

"You  .  .  .  you  kissed  me." 

Veronica  blushed.  She  c[uickly  withdrew  the  handkerchief  and  stashed  it  in 
her  purse.  Aware  acutely  of  his  nudity,  she  tried  to  avert  her  gaze.  Yet  no  modest 
fig-leaf  sprang  from  his  groin,  nor  did  a  coy  shadow  fall  across  him.  It  could  not 
be  gainsaid. 

Benito  sensed  her  sudden  insecurity.  "I  saw  you  take  off  your  stockings." 
About  to  blurt  out  a  reprimand,  Veronica  checked  herselt.  "TTh  huh?" 
"Yes.  I've  seen  you  do  it  a  lot.  I  try  to  look  up  your  dress,  too." 
"Why?" 

Rousing  himself,  he  began  an  impassioned  confession.  "I  always  wondered 
what  a  white  lady  looked  like  underneath  everything.  I've  seen  Indian  girls  and 
they're  nice.  You  remember  our  last  teacher?  I  started  to  look  at  her,  but  she 
left  too  soon.  Besides,  she  wasn't  as  pretty  as  you.  You're  nice.  Let  me  feel  one 
of  your  stockings." 

Driven  by  an  obscure  impulse,  she  mutely  plucked  a  stocking  from  her 
purse.  Benito  snyly  took  it.  Reverently,  he  stroked  it.  He  put  it  to  his  cheek  and 
held  it  like  a  small,  warm  animal.  "What's  it  made  out  of?" 

"Silk." 

"It's  so  smooth.  Like  .  .  .  like  water  in  the  river  running  between  your  legs. 
What  is  silk?" 

"Worms  make  it.  In  China.  It's  sort  of  like  a  spiderweb,  only  it's  woven." 
"You  mean  on  a  loom?  Like  my  shirt?  My  mother  weaved  that  for  me." 
"Something  like  that." 

"It  must  feel  nice  on  your  legs.  I  bet  your  legs  do  feel  like  this.  Just  like 

this." 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  knee.  The  fingers  were  supple,  some  inherited 
lissomeness  that  derived  from  centuries  of  plucking  bow-strings.  Veronica  found 
herself  shamefully  relishing  that  touch.  But  propriety  dawned  on  her.  "Give  it 
back." 

"But  I  like  it.'.' 

She  snatched  the  stocking  from  his  hand.  She  scrambled  to  her  feet  and 
loped  toward  the  river  bank.  "Boys,  Boys,  Come  on.  It's  time  to  go  back. 
Everybody  in  the  car." 

Reluctantly,  they  complied,  with  an  occasional  last  obdurate  splash.  Benito 
still  lay  near  the  bank,  "Benito!  Come  on  along."  He  remained  oblivious.  The 
others,  already  in  the  station  wagon,  shouted  for  his  presence.  Perplexed, 
Veronica  stamped  over  to  him.  "AU  right,  young  man.  You're  okay.  Get  your 
clothes  on  and  let's  go." 

"I'm  not  going.  You'll  have  to  treat  me  better." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I'm  still  weak.  Help  me  over  to  my  clothes  and  help  me  put  them  on.  Let 
me  feel  you  once  more." 

"I  think  you're  acting." 

Heaving  his  breast,  Benito  retched,  convincingly.  She  relented.  Grasping 
him  under  the  armpits,  she  stumbled  with  him  to  the  pile  of  clothes.  Pulling  the 
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shirt  over  his  head,  she  found  herself  fondling  the  soft  material.  As  if  to  prevent 
himself  from  fainting,  he  clasped  her  knee.  Reluctant  to  make  a  display  before 
the  others,  she  tried  to  ignore  it.  An  impasse  resulted  as  she  eased  on  the  pants. 
Benito  refused  to  zip  them  up.  "I  won't  do  that  you  you!"  she  declared. 

She  stalked  back  to  the  car  and  Benito  lazily  arose,  the  gaping  fly 
untouched.  Clambering  into  the  back,  he  gazed  into  the  rear-view  mirror  at 
Veronica  behind  the  wheel.  They  drove  ofL 

The  Indian  School  was  a  boarding  school.  The  boys  slept  in  a  dormitory 
built  in  1925,  of  logs  with  a  tin  roof.  It  was  heated  by  a  wood  stove.  The  only 
white  woman  there,  Veronica  lived  in  a  primitive  but  comfortable  one  room 
house  near  the  school  building.  An  old  Indian  couple,  who  acted  as  custodians, 
lived  in  a  less  opulent  house  a  few  hundred  vards  from  her.  As  they  drove  back 
from  the  river,  dusk  was  descending.  The  dozen  boys  ran  for  their  dormitory 
upon  arrival.  They  had  to  stoke  up  the  fire  and  get  ready  for  supper,  which  the 
old  Indian  woman  prepared.  Attached  to  the  dormitory,  the  mess  hall  reeked  of 
the  evening  meal.  It  usually  consisted  of  soup  or  stew  and  cornbread  or  biscuits. 
Sometimes  Veronica  ate  in  her  house.  Generally,  she  dined  with  the  boys,  so  as 
to  instill  some  manners  in  them. 

She  helped  the  Indian  maid  set  the  table,  then  inspected  the  boy's  hands 
for  reasonable  cleanliness.  Benito  sat  beside  her,  as  he  had  done  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  as  she  said  grace.  Sipping  her  first  spoonful,  she  spilled  some  on  her 
blouse.  Benito  quickly  dabbed  it  up  with  his  napkin.  "Ah,  Benito,  you're  finally 
learning  what  a  napkin's  for,"  she  said.  The  compliment  stuck  in  her  throat, 
however,  as  the  boy  wiped  less  politely  than  intimately.  He  was  gently  kneading 
her  breast!  Flustered,  she  shovedhis  hand  aside.  "Benito,  quit  that!" 
In  a  near  whisper,  he  uttered,  "It  feels  as  good  as  your  knee." 
Cautious  of  any  further  moves  on  his  part,  she  lapped  up  her  soup  and 
hastened  to  her  house.  She  knew  that  the  Indian  janitor  would  see  the  boys  to 
bed  and  discourage  excessive  exuberance.  Although  her  initial  twinge  of  fear  had 
worn  off,  an  indistinct  excitement  lingered.  She  tried  to  recall  what  she  had 
learned  of  adolescent  psychology.  Psychology?  Wouldn't  biology  be  a  more  apt 
subject?  Assuming,  as  she  did  with  a  faint  smile,  that  Benito  could  actually  do 
something  to  her  .  .  .  certainly  she  could  do  something  with  him.  He  wasn't 
unattractive,  no,  he  exuded  some  nascent  sexuality.  Suppressing  such 
speculations,  she  attended  to  the  rites  of  daily  existence.  Heating  a  tub  or  water 
on  the  stove,  she  took  a  quick  bath,  turned  down  the  wick  in  the  kerosene  lamp, 
put  on  her  flannel  night-gown  and  sank  into  the  feather  bed. 

Dreading  it,  she  felt  the  need  to  go  to  the  privy.  It  leaned  about  twenty 
yards  from  her  back  door  and  the  trip  through  the  frigid  night  offered  few 
inducements.  Resigning  herself,  she  snuggled  into  her  robe  and  trudged  to  it. 
Back  in  the  house,  she  noticed  that  the  front  door  was  ajar.  It  had  no  lock,  so 
she  attributed  it  to  the  brisk  wind.  The  light  had  been  trimmed,  too.  Another 
piece  of  wo'^d  tossed  into  the  stove,  she  vacantly  crawled  back  into  bed. 

"Why  aren't  you  wearing  vour  stockings?"  Benito  asked  from  beneath  the 
covers.  Veronica  threw  back  the  covers,  and,  seeing  him  naked  there,  scurried 
from  the  bed. 

"Why  aren'f-  you  weannor  a^ythmg?"  she  asked,  half  in  a  jest,  yet  nervous. 

"I  feel  better  this  way.  Especially  in  a  feather  bed.  We  have  to  sleep  on  a 
cotton  mattress,  you  know. 

"Okay,  up."  She  pulled  him  out  and  gave  him  a  smart  smack  on  the 
buttocks.    You  re  no  man,  so  quit  trying  to  play  like  one." 

"What  if  I  told  you  I  was  sick  and  needed  nursing?" 

"It'd  be  no  wonder  running  around  like  that." 

"White  clothes  just  don't  suit  me.  They  don't  suit  you  either.  I've  seen  you 
almost  naked,  so  don  t  act  shy." 

"You  little  peeping  redskin!" 
"You  didn't  get  mad  at  the  river." 
"What  do  you  want,  Benito?" 
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"I'd  like  to  do  things  with  you  that  I  can  feel  but  not  .  .  .  being  able  to 
draw  a  picture  of  it.  It's  crystal  clear  in  my  mind.  I  want  to  feel  you  naked  too. 
It's  only  fair.  You've  seen  me,  all  of  us,  like  that." 

Stefan  crossed  her  mind.  For  all  of  his  poetical  pretensions,  he  never  said 
anything  as  simple  and  as,  well,  nice,  as  Benito.  Benito  was  very  obviously  just  a 
boy,  although  unseemly  precocious.  "How  old  are  you,  Benito?" 

"I  don't  know.  As  old  as  the  others.  You  ought  to  know  that.  You're  the 
teacher." 

She  did  some  swift  mathematics.  The  boys  ranged  from  about  eight  to 
about  fourteen.  He  must  be  in  the  older  bracket.  Besides,  a  kid's  a  kid,  whether 
he's  six  or  thirteen.  Not  emphasizing  the  sensuality  of  it,  she  removed  her 
night-gown  and  lay  beside  him,  the  covers  under  their  chins.  Then  she  held  him. 
maternally,  sisterly,  fraternally,  paternally,  even  lustfully.  Benito  went  to  sleep. 
So  did  she.  When  she  awoke,  he  was  gone.  Just  like  Stefan,  she  thought.  Nothing 
unusual  happened  between  them  thereafter.  Benito  dropped  out  and  her  last 
word  of  him  was  that  he  was  in  jail.  They  said  for  rape,  but  she  couldn't  and 
didn't  believe  them. 
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A.  DELAPLAINE 


THE  DANCE 


As  the  small  plane  flew  through  the  air  at  its  top  speed,  Arthur  Dalton 
beamed  his  happiest  smile. 

"Don't  worry,"  he  said  to  his  son  Emery,  who  sat  next  to  him  in  the 
co-pilot's  seat.  "You  always  worry  too  much  what  people  say.  Your  flying  teacher 
says  you  can  handle  a  "plane  as  well  as  he  can.  I've  seen  you  fly  and  I  Icnow  its 
the  truth.  And  /  don't  think  nineteen  is  too  young  to  own  a  plane,  no  matter 
what  the  salesman  said." 

Arthur  Dalton  pushed  the  throttle  forward  and  the  plane  rose  just  enough 
to  slip  easily  over  the  small  cloudbank  ahead  of  them,  into  clear  sky. 

"Besides,"  Mr.  Dalton  continued,  "I'd  have  thought  you'd  be  overjoyed 
when  I  said  I'd  give  you  a  plane  for  your  birthday." 

"Oh,  I  am  father  ...  I  really  am.  This  has  got  to  be  the  best  birthday 
present  anybody  ever  had,"  said  Emery,  a  nice-lookmg  boy  with  a  forehead  his 
English  teacher  had  told  him  was  "noble"  because  of  the  slight  way  it  came  out 
over  his  eyes,  not  enough  to  notice,  but  just  enough  so  that  it  looked  "noble." 
"It's  just  that  the  way  the  salesman  looked  at  me  when  we  came  to  pick  up  the 
plane.  Looked  like  he  had  a  lemon  in  his  mouth  when  you  said  the  plane  was  for 
me. 

"I've  known  that  man  for  years.  He's  a  prize-winning  sour-puss.  So  forget 
him.  Some  people  naturally  resent  the  fact  that  others  are  wealthier  than  they, 
so  they  take  out  their  dissatisfaction  by  trying  to  make  you  feel  down-at-the- 
mouth  every  time  you  spend  some  money.  " 

"Mayoe  he  thought  it  was  too  extravagent  a  birthday  present,  father,"  said 
Emery. 

"For  him,  yes,  it  would  be  too  extravagant  a  birthday  present,  but  don't 
worry  about  it,  Em,  don't  worry  about  it.  That's  why  he's  selling  planes  and  not 
buying  them.  Now  you  had  better  cheer  up  or  we  might  just  take  the  thing  back." 

"All  right,  father.  I'm  fine.  Some  people  are  pretty  strange,  though,  aren't 
they?" 

"Yes,  Em,  but  you  have  to  face  them." 
(        Arthur  Dalton  brought  the  throttle  back  slowly  and  the  plane  gracefully 
dipped  into  a  gliding  descent.  Soon  Mr.  Dalton  and  Emery  were  beneath  all  the 
clouds.  The  land  spread  out  before  them  like  a  verdant  living  toyland. 

"It  always  looks  like  a  Monopoly  game  to  me  from  up  here,"  said  Emery. 
"Or  like  God  came  along  with  one  of;those  frosting  decorators  bakers  used  on 
cakes  and  messed  the  land  up  with  all  the  designs  and  colors." 

"Would  you  like  to  take  her,  son?  You  can  land." 

"Sure,  father,"  said  Emery  as  he  adjusted  himself  and  took  the  throttle. 

His  father  stretched,  audibly  yawning,  his  vest  rising  up  as  his  arms  went 
behind  his  head  so  that  you  could  see  his  white  shirt  underneath. 

"I  guess  John  wishes  he  were  up  here  with  us.  It'll  take  him  two  hours  in 
the  car  to  get  from  Dayton  to  home,"  said  Emery. 

The  airport  of  the  Daltons'  hometown  came  into  view  and  Emery  brought 
the  plane  down  quickly  and  with  no  hesitation  after  checking  with  the  control 
tower.  He  had  practiced  on  this  type  of  plane  and  this  is  why  his  father  had 
preferred  to  get  him  this  type,  although  he  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  son 
to  learn  anything  he  wanted.  His  son,  nowever,  did  not  have  as  much  confidence 
in  himself  in  any  respect  as  his  father  did  in  that  respect. 

As  they  taxied  to  a  stop  sonje  attendants  came  out  to  wheel  the  plane  into 
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a  hangar.  Al,  Mr.  Dalton's  chauffeur,  and  Springs  came  out  to  greet  them  as 
Arthur  Dalton  and  his  son  disembarked.  A  limousine  was  parked  near  the  edge 
of  the  runway. 

"Good  to  see  you,  sir.  How  was  the  flight?"  asked  Mr.  Springs. 

"Fine,  thank  you,  Springs,"  said  Mr.  Dalton.  "Have  you  neard  artything  on 
the  Ward  proposal  while  I've  been  away?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  received  a  call  from  your  secretary  a  few  minutes  ago  while  I 
was  waiting  for  you.  Ward  had  made  an  appointment  to  see  you  at  the  bank  this 
afternoon  at  two." 

"Hello,  Mr,  Springs,"  said  Emery,  coming  around  the  bow  of  the  plane. 

"Hello,  Emery.  Are  you  glad  school's  over?" 

"Hah!"  said  Mr.  Dalton.  "You  know  what  that  means,  don't  you  Springs? 
It  means  that  old  Ward's  caving  in.  He  can't  raise  the  money  anywhere  in  town 
and  now  he  needs  me." 

"Yes,  sir,  I'm  glad  in  a  way,"  said  Emery,  "especially  with  this  on  my 
hands  now,"  indicating  the  plane  behind  him. 

Mr.  Dalton  handed  his  valise  to  Al. 

"Here,  Al.  Springs,  let's  get  back  to  the  office.  We'll  call  from  the  car  and 
have  the  merging  proposal  our  boys  have  worked  up  on  my  desk  when  we  get 

there.  By  the  time  Ward  walks  through  my  door,  he'll  ."  Mr.  Dalton  turned 

around  and  said  to  Emery,  who  was  still  standing  next  to  the  plane,  "What's  the 
matter,  Em?  Coming  with  us?" 

"If  you  don't  mind,  father,  I  think  I'll  stick  around  here  awhile  to  watch 
them  check  the  plane  out.  " 

"All  right,  son.  Call  for  a  car  home.  John  will  be  back  by  the  time  you 
finish  here  and  your  mother  won't  need  him  for  anything." 

"I'll  just  get  a  ride  in  with  one  of  the  guys  from  here." 

"All  right,  son." 

"And  father?" 

"Yes,  Em?" 

"Thanks  an  awful  lot." 

"It's  all  right,  son,"  Mr.  Dalton  smiled,  and  turned  towards  his  car.  Al 
opened  the  door,  he  and  Springs  stepped  into  the  back,  and  were  soon  being 
driven  away  towards  town. 

Emery  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  at  the  airport  with  his  plane,  it  was 
refueled  and  he  insisted  on  having  it  washed.  Josh,  a  Negro  who  helped  with  the 
washing  around  the  airport,  looked  at  the  plane. 

"What  in  the  world  you  want  that  new  plane  washed  for?"  he  asked. 

"It's  new,"  said  Emery. 

"That's  what  I  say,"  said  Josh.  "It's  new." 

"Yes,  it's  new,  but  that's  not  the  real  reason  I  guess  I  want  it  washed." 
"Not  the  real  reason.  How  many  reasons  can  a  person  have  for  getting  a 
plane  washed  unless  it's  dirty?"  saked  Josh. 
"Well,  it's  mine,"  said  Emery. 

"That  still  don't  make  it  dirty,"  said  Josh.  Emery  became  enthusiastic. 

"Well,  pretend  to  wash  it  Josh.  I  just  want  to  do  something  nice  for  it. 
After  all,  it  is  mine.  I'll  help  you  wash  the  damn  thing,  Josh.  Come  on."  So  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  more  Emery  and  Josh  washed  the  new  plane. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  loud  speaker  behind  the  hangar  called  out,  "Mr. 
Emery  Dalton,  telephone  call.  Telephone  call  lor  Mr.  Emery  Dalton."  Emery 
took  the  call  in  the  hangar.  It  was  his  mother. 

"Emery?  Emery,  is  that  you?" 

"Yes,  mother." 

"Emery,  what  in  the  good  Lord's  name  are  you  doing  out  there?  We're  to 
go  to  the  Stanfords  soon  and  I  don't  want  you  to  forget  it.  They  want  you  to 
come  especially,  so  hurry  on  home.  I'll  send  the  car  ." 

"No,  mother,  I'll  get  a  ride.  No  trouble.  I'rn  on  my  way." 

He  helped  Josh  finish  drying  the  plane  and  then  got  a  lift  out  to  the  rnfain 
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road  where  he  hitched  a  ride  with  a  farmer  carrying  some  hay  into  town  on  a  big 
truck  with  a  couple  of  farm-hands  sitting  high  up  on  the  hay  in  the  back  of  the 
truck.  He  got  into  the  cab  and  from  his  conversation  with  the  farmer  found  out 
that  his  father  owned  the  farmer's  mortgage. 

He  was  anxious  to  get  home  and  dressed  because  he  was  looking  forward 
to  going  to  the  Stanfords  for  dinner.  Delia  Stanford  was  home  for  the  summer 
and  he  hadn't  seen  her  for  six  months.  She  went  to  a  prep  school  in  France  and 
he  had  seen  her  on  only  one  occasion  last  Christmas.  She  was  supposed  to  go  to 
college  next  year  in  Europe.  Emery  had  alreadv  been  enrolled  in  a  school  in  the 
East.  He  would  have  loved  to  go  to  school  vntti  Delia,  but  his  father  insisted  he 
go  in  New  England.  But  she  would  be  home  tonight.  He  wanted  to  ask  her  to 
the  Club  dance  that  was  just  a  week  away  before  anyone  else  had  the  chance  to 
ask  her.  If  he  couldn't  get  Delia,  he  wasn't  that  hot  to  go  at  all,  but  he  knew  that 
if  he  didn't  ask  Delia,  someone  else  would. 

At  home  his  clothes  were  laid  out  for  him.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  bathe 
and  dress.  He  met  his  parents  downstairs  in  the  vestibule. 

"I  guess  you're  anxious  to  see  Delia,  hey?"  said  his  father,  punching  his 
shoulder. 

"Arthur!"  said  his  mother.  "Leave  the  boy  alone.  How  do  you  know  what 
he  wants?" 

"When  I  was  his  age  I  knew  what  I  wanted." 

Emery  was  dying  to  say,  "Instead  you  got  mother,"  but  he  didn't  because 
he  wanted  his  tuition  paid  next  September. 

The  butler  opened  the  door  just  as  the  car  pulled  up  outside,  John,  his 
mother's  chauffeur,  opened  the  door  and  his  parents  stepped  into  the  rear. 

"I  think  I'll  ride  up  front  with  John.  I  want  to  tell  him  about  our  flight 
this  afternoon,  and  I  don't  want  to  talk  into  the  phone  the  whole  way." 

"Go  ahead,  son"  said  his  father  with  a  nod. 

Well,  he  would  tell  John  about  the  flight  whether  he  wanted  to  hear  about 
it  or  not  just  to  keep  away  from  his  mother.  She  would  talk  the  whole  way  over 
to  the  Stanfords,  even  if  it  were  just  a  little  over  a  mile  away. 

When  they  got  to  the  Stanford  house  —  a  very  big  affair  with  lots  of 
columns  (Mr.  Stanford  was  apparently  every  bit  as  rich  as  Emery's  father  and 
had  made  his  money  selling  concrete)  —  he  did  not  see  Delia  anywhere.  Mrs. 
Stanford  and  his  motner  were  busily  talking  about  something  while  Mr.  Stanford 
and  Arthur  Dalton  heajded  for  the  bar,  "the  old  corral,"  as  Mr.  Stanford  called  it. 

"Where's  Delia,  Mrs.  Stanford?"  asked  Emery.  "I  thought  she  was  home," 

"She  is,  Em,  and  1  hope  she's  up  changing  now.  She  was  in  the  pool  and 
refused  to  come  in  when  I  called  her."  She  turned  toward  Mrs.  Dalton.  "I  tell 
you,  dear,  I  just  don't  know  what  to  do  with  that  girl.  Her  father  spoils  her,  .  ,  ." 

Emery  wandered  out  to  the  poolyard.  No  lights  were  on  so  he  thought  she 
was  gone,  but  as  he  was  turning  to  go  oack  to  the  drawing  room,  he  heard  what 
might  have  been  a  very  calculated  splash  from  the  pool.  He  went  up  to  the  pool 
and  peered  over  the  dark  water. 

"What's  that?  Is  that  you  Delia?  Delia?  " 

Another  splash. 

"Delia?" 

"It's  about  time  you  noticed  me,"  came  a  familiarly  determined  voice 
from  over  the  water. 

"Notice  you!  God,  Delia,  I  can't  even  see  you,"  said  Emery,  bending  into 
the  darkness. 

"You  never  looked  hard  enough,  anyway." 

"Delia,"  said  Emery  in  a  loud  whisper,  "Be  quiet.  Your  mother  thinks 
you're  upstairs  getting  dressed.  Where  are  you?" 

"Does  she?"  I'm  over  here,  at  the  shallow  end.  Wouldn't  she  be  surprised 
to  know  that  all  the  time  I  was  really  here  quite  w^dressed?" 

"l/ndressed!  What  do  you  mean,  Delia?"  said  Emery,  walking  around  to 
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the  shallow  end  on  the  side  of  the  pool. 

"Don't  you  even  know  what  undressed  means.  Naked.  Nude.  Bare-assed. 
God,  you're  a  prude  sometimes,  Em." 

"What  are  you  ding  undressed  in  the  pool,  for  God'  sakes,  Delia?" 

"I'm  enjoving  it,  Emery  dear.  By  the  way,  aren't  you  glad  to  see  me?" 

"If  I  could  see  more  than  the  outline  of  your  head  I'd  say  I  was  always 
glad  to  see  you  and  you  know  it." 

"Well,  kneel  down  and  see  me  closer." 

Emery  kneeled  down  on  the  side  of  the  pool. 

"It's  good  to  see  you  Delia,"  he  said  quietly.  "You're  very  pretty,  as  usual." 

Delia  was  pretty,  beautiful  if  a  girl  can  be  beautiful  at  eighteen.  Her  high 
cheeks  fell  down  her  Face  into  a  beautiful  rounded  chin  Emery  had  often  wanted 
to  kiss.  Her  blonde  hair  was  straight  back  now,  but  he  remembered  how  loose 
it  could  hang. 

"Am  I  prettier  dressed  or  naked?"  she  smirked. 

"I've  never  seen  you  naked,"  Emery  blushed. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to?" 

"Delia!  Quit  that  and  come  out  and  get  dressed.  You're  always  teasing  me 
and  I  don't  like  it."  He  looked  towards  the  lighted  house.  "Your  mother'll  kill 
you  if  she  finds  out  you're  out  here  .  .  .  and  naked." 

"She  won't  find  out  unless  you  tell  her.  We  won't  be  eating  for  another 
hour  and  a  half  anyway  .  .  .  you  know  how  long  she  waits.  She  talks  and  blabs 
and  googles  on  forever  with  your  mother.  They're  a  pair,  aren't  they?" 

"Still,  Delia,  how  can  I  talk  to  you  in  there.  I'll  turn  around  and  you  get 
out  and  put  your  robe  on,  all  right?" 

"You  can  talk  to  me  right  here." 

"How?" 

"Where's  your  tie?" 

"My  tie?  What  do  you  want  with  my  tie?" 
"I  want  to  see  what  color  it  is?" 

He  took  his  tie  out  from  behind  his  coat.  Delia  grabbed  it  quickly  and 
pulled  him  down  to  her  so  that  his  tie  was  in  the  water  and  his  face  was  as  close 
as  perfume  to  her  neck  and  ear. 

"You  want  to  talk  to  me  to  see  if  I'll  go  to  the  dance  next  week  with  you, 
don't  you?"  she  whispered  into  his  ear,  letting  go  of  his  tie  and  putting  her  arm 

around  his  neck  while  she  held  onto  the  side  of  the  pool  with  the  other  hand 
"Well,  we  can  talk  about  that  in  the  pool.  Should  I  pull  you  in?" 

"Delia  .  .  "  Emery  was  about  to  Tall  in  anyway,  but  he  didn't  mind  it. 

"I'U  go  with  you,  Emery  Dalton.  Of  course,  maybe  you  wanted  to  ask 
another  girl?" 

She  released  him  and  Em  sat  up  on  his  knees  for  a  moment,  and  then  bent 
down  to  her. 

"Delia,  yes,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me,  and  ..." 

"I've  got  to  dress  tor  dinner,  Em!"  she  said,  suddenly  excited.  "Hand my 
robe  here.  It's  right  over  there  by  the  bar,  and  then  turn  your  back." 

He  got  the  robe  and  put  it  on  the  side  of  the  pool  where  he  had  been 
kneeling  next  to  the  water  and  Delia's  soft  neck,  and  turned  around.  He  heard, 
her  pull  herself  out  of  the  pool  and  the  sound  of  water  falling  lushly  off  her  skin 
back  into  the  pool. 

"If  I  were  naked  getting  out  of  the  pool  and  you  had  your  back  turned, 
you'd  turn  around,  grab  my  rooe  and  laugh  at  me,  wouldn't  you  Delia?" 

She  came  up  behind  him  and  touched  his  arm.  He  turned  around  and  she 
was  very  close  to  him. 

"I'm  glad  it's  night,  Delia." 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  iust  glad  it's  night." 

He  could  see  enough  of  her  to  tefl  how  little  her  beauty  had  changed  the 
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past  six  months  while  she  was  away  in  Europe. 
"What  are  you  thinking?"  she  whispered. 

"I'm  not  thinking  anything,  Delia.  Not  thinking  about  anything  but  you." 
He  instinctively  held  her  close  to  him,  but  as  he  did  she  pulled  away  and  jogged 
over  to  some  outside  stairs  that  led  to  the  upper  floors,  he  ran  after  her.  At  the 
steps  she  turned. 

"Emery,"  she  said.  "Go  someplace  and  ring  your  tie  out  or  you'll  be  a 
mess  at  dinner."  She  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  kissed  him  lightly  on  the 
cheek. 

AS  she  ran  upstairs  he  slipped  down  and  sat  on  the  stairs.  For  a  few 
minutes  he  sat  in  a  mute  stupor  before  feeling  his  cold  wet  tie  soak  through  his 
shirt.  He  picked  himself  up  and  sneaked  into  the  house.  He  found  a  bathroom 
downstairs  near  the  game  room  and  dried  his  tie  with  a  towel,  squeezing  the 
water  out  of  the  tie  into  the  towel.  All  he  could  think  about  as  he  went  upstairs 
was  that  if  he  had  had  a  black  tie  on  like  his  father  and  Mr.  Stanford  had,  Delia 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  pull  him  down.  Damned  be  black  ties,  forever!  he 
thought. 

He  walked  into  the  drawing  room. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Emery  dear?"  said  Mrs.  Stanford. 

"I  was  just  fooling  around  down  at  the  pooltable,"  he  lied. 

"When  Henry  got  that  pool  table  I  swore  I  thought  my  life  would  end," 
said  Mrs.  Stanford  to  Mrs.  Dalton.  "He  stayed  down  there  day  after  day  after 
day.  Didn't  come  up  for  food  or  even  liquor.  Had  the  food  brought  down  and  a 
bar  built  in.  I  was  talking  to  one  of  his  business  friends  recently,  and  he  told  me 
that  in  the  month  after  we  got  that  blamed  pool  table,  Henry  lost  options  worth 
two  million  dollars.  Imagine,  two  .  .  ."  Messers.  Dalton  and  Stanford  were  busy 
talking  in  another  part  of  the  room.  In  a  few  moments,  a  light-hearted  bound 
could  De  heard  on  the  stairs  and  everyone's  eyes  turned  to  see  Delia  enter  the 
drawing  room,  fresh  and  awfully  wholesome  looking  in  a  bright  blue  cocktail 
dress  with  white  fringe.  Her  hair  was  wet  but  you  didn't  notice  it  because  she 
put  it  up  behind  her  so  that  it  looked  as  though  she  planned  to  have  it  that  way 
all  the  time. 

"Dellaaaaa,"  said  his  father,  coming  over  to  kiss  her  on  the  cheek,  the 
hand  holding  his  drink  going  around  her  neck  briefly.  "You're  prettier  every 
year.  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  my  son's  age."  Everybody  laughed,  but  Emery  thoufjht 
Delia  looked  a  little  too  pure  and  just  a  tmy  bit  too  cute.  Soon  everyone  was 
back  talking  as  before,  but  before  Emery  could  lead  Delia  into  another  room,  the 
butler  entered  and  announced  dinner. 

As  they  went  in  he  quietly  said  to  her,  "Delia,  I  got  a  plane  today." 

"Promise  to  take  me  up  in  it  soon,"  she  said. 

"I  promise,"  he  smiled. 

During  dinner,  which  was  saved  from  being  a  funeral  because  Delia  was 
sitting  next  to  him  at  the  table,  his  father  told  everyone  about  their  trip  from 
Dayton  in  the  new  plane. 

"It  was  a  good  flight,  but  I  swear  I'll  never  buy  another  plane  at  Dayton 
from  this  guy.  You  should've  seen  him.  I  wanted  to  give  my  son,"  indicating 
Emery,  as  though  no  one  at  the  table  knew  Emery  was liis  son,  "an  airplane  for 
his  birthday  — .' 

"Happy  birthday,"  whispered  Delia.  "I've  got  something  for  you  before 
you  go."  She  held  his  hand  underneath  the  table  cloth. 
**  .  .  And  this  crazy  salesman  ..." 

After  dinner  the  talking  began  again.  The  women  talked  about  their 
friends  and  the  men  talked  about  business.  Emery  and  Delia  slipped  into  a  side 
parlour.  Delia  took  a  little  wrapped  package  from  the  mantelpiece  and  slipped  it 
inside  Em's  coat  pocket. 

"For  you,"  she  said,  and  then  kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  He  put  his  arms 
around  her  before  she  had  removed  her  hand  from  his  coat  pocket  and  kissed  her 
on  the  lips.  They  sat  down  on  an  ottoman. 
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"Not  bad,"  she  smiled. 

"Well,  I  don't  get  around  like  you  do." 

"All  right,  Emery,  you  don't  have  to  tease  me,  now.  Just  because  of  the 
way  1  act  you  think  so  many  things.  And  because  I'm  not  shy  the  way  you  are—." 
"I  .  .  .I'm  not  shy,  not  around  you,  Delia." 

"I  know  you're  not  as  much  around  me  as  you  are  with  other  people.  But 
you  don't  have  to  be  shy.  You're  handsome,  Emery,  and  you  don't  have  to  be 
shy." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  Delia.  It's  not  something  I  can  explain,  I  guess  .... 
Thanks  for  the  present  .  .  .  what  is  it?" 
"A  cigarette  case." 

"A  cigarette  case?  But  you  know  I  don't  smoke." 
"It's  in  case  you  start.  A  case  in  case." 

"Thanks.  So  you  will  go  with  me  to  the  dance,  Delia.  You're  not  just 
playing  with  me,  now  are  you?" 

"No,  I'll  go  with  you.  You're  a  very  good  dancer  unless  things  have 
changed  since  Christmas." 

"No,  I  still  like  to  dance,  but  I  don't  20  out  to  the  Club  much  anymore." 

"I  guess  you're  still  having  that  party  oefore  the  dance,"  she  said. 

"Yes  .  .  .  it's  mother.  You  know  she'll  have  that  party  every  year  till  she's 
dead." 

"I  can  see  you're  not  looking  forward  to  it." 

"Oh,  you're  wrong,  I  am.  You'll  be  there,  Delia,  so  I'll  have  a  great  time, 
even  if  it  is  at  my  house.  ' 

Just  then  the  sound  of  feet  walking  in  the  vestibule  startled  them. 

"It's  your  parents,  Em."  Delia  said.  "They're  getting  ready  to  go."  She 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek  and  they  went  out.  The  butler  was  holding  Mrs.  Dalton's 
wrap. 

When  they  went  to  get  into  the  car  Emery  automatically  went  to  the  front 
seat  and  waited  till  everyone  was  in  the  car.  His  mother  didn't  notice  where  he 
was  sitting  until  the  motor  was  running,  so  he  could  ride  home  there. 

He  was  really  surprised  that  the  notorious  Delia  had  accepted  him  as  her 
escort,  but  she  had  done  it  before.  There  were  lots  of  others  who  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  able  to  get  her  for  the  annual  dance.  Albert  Schrimpton,  who 
was  four  years  older  than  he  was,  wanted  to  get  her  last  Christmas  for  the 
Christmas  Ball  at  the  Club,  but  she  went  with  Emery.  Schrimpton  was  completely 
out  of  school  (college,  that  is)  and  Emery  had  heard  at  lunch  one  day  at  prep 
school  that  he  had  gotten  a  girl  pregnant. 

It  was  perplexing  about  the  way  Delia  affected  Emery.  He  didn't  like  some 
things  about  her,  like  her  boldness,  and  the  irresponsible  manner  in  which  she 
flirted  with  almost  anyone.  In  those  respects  she  was  the  complete  opposite 
of  Emery,  and  everyone  who  saw  them  together  remarked  on  their  totally 
different  characters.  And  yet  whenever  he  saw  her  or  got  a  chance  to  talk  to  her 
he  was  always  reduced  to  adoring  her  for  reasons  which  he  found  hard  to  put  his 
finger  on.  She  was  beautiful,  that  was  true,  but  so  were  other  girls.  He  even  may 
have  always  liked  the  bold  flirtatiousness  which  he  thought  ne  didn't  like.  He 
wasn't  very  sure.  But  there  definitely  was  a  certain  combination  of  these 
elements  in  her  that  focused  into  an  image  of  carefree  insouciance  that  Emery 
valued  as  much  as  a  philosopher  values  an  abstract  ideal.  She  seemed  to  embody 
strength  and  natural  nonchalance  more  than  anyone  he  had  ever  met.  Sometimes 
she  seemed  irresponsibly  flighty,  but  Delia  was  quite  sensible  in  her  own 
expansive  way.  She  would  never  let  you  be  sure  of  too  much  and  by  her  attitude 
seemed  to  slightly  demand  that  you  ask  another  question  about  her.  She  could 
tease,  lead  on,  and  then  cry  "Stop!"  It  was  frustrating  in  the  extreme  when  she 
teased  like  that,  but  he  adored  her  anyway.  He  wasn't  just  infatuated.  Until  last 
Christmas  she  had  never  teased  him  far  enough  or  for  a  long  enough  period  for 
him  to  become  infatuated  with  her.  He  had  always  been  drawn  to  her,  since  they 
were  quite  young.  She  would  come  to  him  as  they  grew  older,  but  then  she  would 
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always  move  on  to  someone  else,  some  new  boy  who  just  moved  to  town.  But 
eventually  she  came  back  to  him,  like  the  time  she  called  him  one  day  a  couple 
of  years  ago  when  he  hadn't  heard  from  her  in  eight  or  nine  months  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  take  her  to  a  rodeo  that  has  just  come  to  town. 

"I  thought  you  hated  horses  ever  since  you  went  to  that  camp  up  in  New 
Hampshire?"  he  had  said. 

"I  do.  I  can't  stand  them,"  she  said. 

"Well,  why  the  rodeo?" 

"I  just  want  to  see  you." 

And  every  now  and  then  when  there  was  no  excuse  for  her  to  call  to  get 
him  to  take  her  somewhere,  she  would  just  casually  drop  over,  her  father's  big 
limousine  waiting  outside  while  she  made  small  talk  with  Mrs.  Dalton  until  she 
finally  left  the  room,  leaving  her  and  Emery  alone.  And  yet  despite  such  a  close 
friendship,  Emery  never  once  felt  that  he  could  say  Delia  Stanford  was  "his" 
girl.  He  never  once  said  it  around  his  school,  and  no  one  he  knew  ever  thought 
of  Delia  and  Emery  in  that  way.  Every  new  time  he  saw  her,  and  this  feeling  got 
stronger  the  older  they  grew,  Emery  felt  like  he  was  trying  to  become  friendly 
with  someone  he'd  just  met.  Delia  had  never  really  become  deeply  personal  until 
very  very  recentlv.  It  was  only  at  the  Christmas  party  that  he  had  kissed  her  for 
the  first  time.  Wny  she  had  bothered  with  him  all  this  time  he  didn't  know.  But 
he  enjoyed  her  nevertheless.  Somehow  she  must  have  enjoyed  him,  but  he  was 
sure  she  must  be  smarter  than  he  was  because  he  always  had  the  impression  that 
she  knew  much  more  than  she  ever  said.  She  seemed  to  require,  demanded 
sometimes,  coaxing.  She  loved  coaxing  and  being  coaxed,  and  then  she  could 
startle  him  by  being  direct  in  a  very  cold  and  peremptory  way. 

The  dance  to  which  Delia  nad  agreed  to  be  escorted  by  Emery  was  one 
held  out  at  a  club  to  which  both  of  their  families  belonged.  The  Grenold  Club, 
a  private  place  which  had  a  golf  course  and  the  rest  of  the  "facilities"  (as  they 
like  to  call  them)  that  those  places  usually  have,  plus  a  few  more  things.  The 
dance  was  an  annual  affair  and  was  the  biggest  social  event  of  the  year  for  persons 
of  all  ages  in  the  town.  Old  people  mingled  with  the  young  this  one  time  each 
year.  It  was  not  considered  discreet  by  those  who  cared  about  it  (Emerv  was  not 
one  of  those)  to  be  absent  from  this  event.  If  you  did  not  belong  to  the  Club  it 
was  assumed  that  you  were  intimately  enough  acquainted  with  someone  who  did 
belong  to  wrangle  an  invitation  at  least  to  the  dance,  if  not  to  the  banquet  as  well. 

Mrs.  Dalton  held  a  cocktail  party  at  her  home  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
banquet  started  at  the  Club.  After  the  banquet,  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  there 
was  a  long  dance  which  lasted  as  long  as  there  was  someone  who  could  still  dance. 
As  the  Dalton  party  was  open  to  anyone  who  could  attend  the  dance,  the 
number  of  people  who  came  was  always  staggering. 

Because  tnis  party  was  of  such  enormous  importance  to  Mrs.  Dalton, 
preparations  for  it  began  a  week  ahead  of  time.  Emery  couldn't  stand  all  the  fuss 
and  commotion  around  the  house  at  that  time  of  year.  Fortunately,  he  had  lots 
of  relief  in  the  plane  his  father  had  ^ven  him.  Every  day  a  week  before  the  party 
Emery  drove  his  car  out  to  the  airport  and  spent  hours  in  the  plane.  He  had 
called  Delia  up  a  few  times  to  see  if  she  wanted  to  go  up  once  with  him,  but  she 
was  always  busy.  If  she  was  not  going  out  with  one  boy  she  was  going  out  with 
another.  He  haa  gotten  angry  with  her  on  the  phone. 

"Delia,  can't  I  get  you  away  from  the  rest  of  the  sharks  in  this  town  for 
one  lousy  hour?" 

"You'll  get  your  hour  at  the  dance  at  the  end  of  the  week,  Emery  Dalton," 
she  replied  in  her  huffy  voice. 

But  you  said  you  wanted  to  go  up." 

"You  should  have  gotten  a  boat.  I  like  boats  better  than  planes.  Especially 
those  little  ones  like  the  kind  you  have.  I  really  don't  like  those." 

"Aw,  Delia,  what  are  you  talking  about?  You're  just  making  excuses. 
You're  not  afraid  of  airplanes  any  more  that  I  am." 
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"Are  you  calling  me  a  liar  now,  Emery?  Is  that  what  you're  calling  me?" 
"No,  I'm  not  calling  you  a  liar." 
"Well  it  sounds  like  it  to  me." 

"I  wouldn't  have  to  call  you  anything  if  you'd  use  your  head  for  a  minute 
"If  I'm  so  dumb  then  maybe  I  made  a  mistake  in  saying  I'd  go  with  you  to 

the  dance  ."  ,         ,  i      t  -j 

"Now  Delia,  don't  get  sore  ...  I'm  sorry.  I,  uh,  I  didn  t  mean  what  1  said. 

It  always  ended  that  way.  He  was  always  sorry.  And  she  was  alwavs  going 
out  with  someone  else.  Still,  he  had  to  admit  that  she  gave  him  the  best  dates. 

Long  before  Emery  woke  up  the  morning  of  the  party,  the  Dalton 
household  bustled  like  a  fortress  expecting  to  be  attacked  anv  moment.  Emery 
dressed  in  some  corduroy  trousers  and  a  hunting  shirt.  His  motner  was  impossible 
to  talk  to  ordinarily,  but  on  the  day  of  this  party  she  became  a  four-star  general, 
ordering  her  servants  and  the  extra  help  from  the  agency  around  like  platoon 
sergeants.  Each  silver  fork  had  to  shine  with  extraordinary  brilliance.  "Make  it 
looK  like  it  never  saw  the  inside  of  anybody's  mouth,"  she  told  one  servant. 
Each  hors  d'oeuvre  was  a  major  culinary  achievement.  Every  flower  arrangement 
had  to  be  "just  so."  Emery  hoped  that  while  his  mother  was  ordering  the 
servants,  the  florists,  the  caterers  and  other  workers  around,  he  could  slip  out  to 
his  car  and  to  the  airport  for  just  a  few  hours  with  the  plane. 

As  Emery  sneaked  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairway,  two  maids  were  replacing 
the  antimacassars  on  the  furniture  in  the  drawing  room  which  had  been  removed 
to  be  cleaned.  As  the  door  closed  behind  him  the  sound  of  his  mother's  voice 
calling  out  to  a  maid  to  go  upstairs  to  wake  him  up  chilled  him  like  cold  water 
running  down  his  back. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  airport  and  was  going  through  the  reception 
room  for  the  private  hangars,  a  secretary  accosted  him  and  told  him  that  his 
mother  had  called  and  left  a  message  for  him  to  return  if  he  happened  to  show 
up  at  the  airport.  That  probably  meant  that  there  were  messages  just  about 
anywhere  else  he  wanted  to  go  except  for  the  places  he  went  his  mother  didn't 
know  about,  and  they  were  pretty  few. 

On  his  way  home  he  grabbed  some  lunch  at  a  little  diner  on  the  way  and 
then  he  decided  to  stop  over  at  the  Stanford's  house  to  see  Delia.  She  was  out  at 
the  pool.  As  soon  as  the  butler  returned  to  the  house,  he  said,  "I  was  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  you  had  a  bathing  suit  on  or  not." 

"Aren't  you  wondering  what  else  I  have?"  she  said,  dropping  into  a 
lounge  chair  with  a  certain  grace  that  did  not  look  newly  acquired. 

"Delia?  Will  you  quit  the  coquettish  routine?  Do  you  use  that  act  on  me 
or  everybody  else  as  well?" 

Sit  next  to  me,"  she  purred. 

"There's  only  room  on  that  lounge  for  one  person." 

"Why  aren't  you  home?"  said  Delia,  changing  her  voice  back  to  a  normal 
one.  "I  wouldn't  think  your  mother  would  let  anyone  away  today." 

"I'm  on  my  way  back  now.  I  had  to  sneak  away  to  get  to  the  airport,  but 
she  called  me  there.  My  father  always  goes  to  the  office  every  year;  he  won't 
stay  near  her  when  this  party  is  coming  up,"  said  Emery. 

He  pulled  up  a  chair  next  to  the  lounge,  but  she  jumped  up  and  pulled  him 
with  her. 

"Let's  go  over  there,"  she  said. 

And  she  took  him  behind  a  low  but  very  wide-limbed  and  broad-leafed  fig 
;ree  which  had  so  much  growth  hanging  over  into  the  pool  that  you  couldn't 
ivalk  between  the  pool  and  the  tree.  The  tree  was  full  vnth  leaves  and  when  they 
•were  behind  it  they  were  entirely  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  house.  Delia  sat 
on  the  grass  and  he  came  down  after  her.  She  turned  and  looked  at  him  and  he 
didn't  know  what  there  was  in  her  look  but  without  even  thinking  he  took  Tier 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  hard  on  the  mouth.  She  more  than  returned  this.  Just 
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as  he  was  about  to  end  the  kiss,  she  seemed  to  revive  it.  Emery  had  never  kissed 
like  this  before.  It  wasn't  a  prom  kiss,  but  rather  a  full,  long  and  totally  sensually 
delightful  kiss.  Then  there  were  some  rapid  short  kisses,  but  one  of  these 
developed  into  another  long  enchanting  delirium  of  a  kiss  during  which  he  knew 
no  logical  sequence  of  thoughts  or  actions.  One  moment  seemed  to  blend  into 
another,  as  both  he  and  Delia  seemed  for  just  an  instant  to  blend  together,  the 
sun  seemed  to  dissolve  away  into  a  cloud  covering  everything  they  did.  He 
was  completely  unconscious  of  any  thought,  motive  or  wish,  any  hope, 
embarrassment,  inclination  or  urge.  He  was  floating  along  in  a  dreamy  euphoria 
that  was  immediately  shattered  by  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Stanford  calling: 

"Delia!"  ^ 

Emery  rolled  off  Delia  and  looked  quickly  to  see  if  anyone  was  nearby.  As 
he  turned  around  he  was  surprised  to  see  Delia  covering  her  breasts  with  the  top 
part  of  her  bathing  suit.  She  slipped  the  cups  on,  snapped  it  in  back  and  slid  the 
straps  over  her  shoulders.  He  could  not  even  remember  having  unsnapped  her 
bathing  suit.  She  s^t  on  her  knees  and  whispered  into  his  ear. 

"I'll  go  first.  Pretend  you  were  picking  figs."  And  then  she  kissed  him  on 
the  mouth  quickly  but  deeply  but  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  return  it  she 
jumped  up  and  slipped  silently  into  the  pool  behind  that  part  of  the  fig  tree 
which  seemed  to  grow  right  into  the  water.  Emery  sat  slightly  in  a  stupor  with 
one  hand  on  a  limb  of  the  little  tree  and  another  on  the  grass  where  he  and  Delia 
had  been  a  minute  ago.  He  could  not  remember  having  removed  her  bra,  nor 
particularly  of  feeling  her  naked  breasts,  but  certainly  he  must  have.  He  could 
not  even  remember  pulling  her  straps  down  around  her  shoulders.  All  he  could 
remember  was  the  feeling  of  her  arms  tight  around  his  neck,  of  her  warm  curved 
body  under  his  as  they  Kissed.  Anything  else  was  lost  to  memory.  But  it  all 
seemed  to  be  well  compensated  for  lor  by  what  he  did  remember. 

"Delia?  Where  have  you  been?"  said  Mrs.  Stanford  somewhere  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fig  tree. 

"Under  water,"  he  heard  Delia  answer  back,  splashing  about. 

"Is  Emery  out  here?" 

"Ri  .  .  .  Right  here,  Mrs.  Stanford."  Emery  walked  from  behind  the  fig  tree 
with  a  handful  ot  figs.  "Here.  Here,  picking  figs." 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs,  Stanford,  a  little  shocked.  "Hello,  Emerv  dear.  Your 
mother  was  calling  for  you  and  wanted  you  to  come  home,  but  that  was 
some  time  ago.  The  butler, said  you  had  dropped  in.  Delia,  remember  to  come  in 
and  get  dressed.  It  will  be  Itime  to  go  soon.  I  want  both  of  you  children  to  enjoy 
yourselves  this  evening."  Then  she  turned  and  went  back  into  the  house. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  Emery  threw  the  figs  he  was  holding  in  his  hands 
^nto  the  leaves  ot  the  tig  bush  where  they  disappeared  forever  and  went  over  to 
Ithe  side  of  the  pool  where  he  washed  his  hands  in  the  water.  Delia  swam  over  to 
ihim  now. 

"I  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  Delia  ...  I  got  to  go  back  now." 

She  was  as  normal  as  yesterday.  "When  are  you  coming  back  to  pick  me 
iUp  for  the  party?" 

"Oh  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  four  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  three-thirty.  Yes.  Three-thirty.  I'll  

be  here  at  three-thirty.  See  you."  And  then  he  went  back  to  the  house.  He 
thought  he  heard  a  little  giggle  come  from  the  pool  as  he  headed  quickly  towards 
the  house,  but  he  didn't  turn  around.  He  knew  his  face  must  be  fuchsia. 

Back  at  his  own  home  preparations  were  about  through.  As  he  walked  in 
the  front  door  everyone  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  whatever  he  was 
there  to  do.  Florists  admired  their  arrangements  of  chrysanthemums  and 
snap-dragons.  Servants  were  bringing  out  trays  of  little  chicken  livers  and  water 
chestnuts  with  bacon  wrapped  around  them.  One  servant  began  warming  chafing 
dishes.  In  the  middle  of  all  this  was  his  mother,  who  by  now  was  draped  haggardly 
over  a  divan  in  the  hallway  leading  to  the  library. 

"Emery,"  she  called  with  a  weak  voice.  "Emery,  how  could  you  go  fly  that 
horrible  airplane  on  a  day  like  today?  You've  wastea  the  entire  day." 
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"I  thought  you  might  want  to  be  alone."  Emery  did  not  know  why  he  had 
said  that,  but  he  had  to  say  something. 

"ALONE!  Alone  today?  Well,  I  certainly  feel  like  I've  been  left  alone 
with  everything  to  do,  your  father  gone  away  to  the  office,  you  flying  airplanes 
around  the  sky." 

"Mother,  I  never  even  got  up  into  the  plane.  I  got  your  ." 

"I'm  tired  as  a  Chinese  coolie,  that's  just  how  tirea  I  am." 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  help,  mother?" 

"No,  it's  all  done  now,  Emery,"  she  said.  "But  you  ought  to  dress  before 
you  go  for  Delia." 

Emery  wandered  around  looking  at  things;  the  long  buffet  which  his 
mother  insisted  on  having  even  though  this  party  was  but  a  prelude  to  a  banquet 
and  dance  at  the  Club;  the  new  drapes  his  mother  had  had  put  up;  the  bar  which 
was  about  ten  times  as  big  as  their  regular  bar  and  at  the  moment  staffed  by  four 
men  from  the  agency  who  were  busy  filling  bins  with  ice  and  unloading  crates  of 
whiskies  and  gin,  tequila,  oranges,  lemons,  olives  and  cherries.  Then  he  went  up 
to  his  room  and  took  a  long  bath  while  he  thought  about  Delia,  and  how  much 
he  really  enjoyed  her  even  though  she  pretended  to  be  curt  and  snippy.  When 
she  treated  him  the  way  she  treated  everyone  else  —  flip  and  cold  —  he  knew  she 
really  couldn't  mean  it.  Because  every  now  and  then  she  would  let  him  kiss  her, 
although  it  had  never  been  the  way  it  had  been  that  afternoon.  He  couldn't  help 
being  apprehensive  about  that  night. 

He  came  down  dressed  in  black  tie  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  His 
mother  and  father  were  greeting  some  of  the  early  guests.  He  recognized  them 
and  knew  their  names,  but  he  knew  that  in  an  hour  when  countless  couples  just 
like  them  came  through  the  door  to  be  greeted  vnth  the  same  cheerful  smile  his 
mother  had  glued  on  tor  the  occasion,  he  would  not  know  them  or  anyone  else. 
They  would  all  -  including  himself  —  blend  into  a  kaleidsocopic  moving  mass  of 
color  and  garrulousness,  of  back-patting  and  howls  from  two-drink  drunks,  of 
hand-shakes  and  dirty  jokes  in  corners,  of  whispering  women  straight  from  the, 
hairdresser,  and  it  would  all  be  Just  like  last  year  —  another  triumph  for  his 
mother  that  people  would  talk  about  until  next  year.  He  would  end  up  joining 
one  group  and  leaving  it  for  another  when  it  was  noticed  that  he  didn't  contribute 
to  the  conversation.  This  year  he  would  have  Delia,  though,  and  he  hoped  they 
wouldn't  spend  their  time  with  the  rest  of  the  guests. 

Sauntering  out  to  his  car  on  his  way  to  get  Delia,  Emery  didn't  feel 
apprehensive,  although  he  was  waiting  mucn  longer  to  go  get  her  than  he  had 
onginally  planned,  but  when  she  came  down  the  stairs  in  a  lemon-colored  dress, 
he  started  fluttering  up  inside  but  he  did  his  best  not  to  show  it. 

In  the  car,  Delia  seemed  as  usual  to  be  totally  confident,  cheerful,  and 
dying  to  get  to  the  party. 

"You  look  anxious,"  he  said. 

"Do  I?"  she  said  smiling. 

"You  really  like  parties,  don't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Em  —  you  always  meet  such  interesting  people  at  parties." 

"You  know  damn  well  tliat  everyone  there  you  11  know  twice  as  much 
more  about  than  you'll  ever  care  to  know  because  you  grew  up  with  them.  And 
everyone  over  forty -five  is  a  God-parent." 

"Maybe  so —  well,  renew  old  acquaintances,  then,"  she  said. 

"Just  be  careful  how  well  you  renew  them." 

"Why  Emery,"  she  said.  believe  you're  jealous.  I  don't  like  jealousy. 
I've  never  been  jealous  of  YOU. " 

He  laughed.  "I  wouldn't  quite  compare  us  on  that  level,  Delia.  You  get 
around  a  little  more  than  I  do.  She  was  not  at  all  disturbed.  She  even  smiled  a 
little." 

"I  bet  you're  glad  I  finally  decided  to  get  around  to  you." 
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He  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say  and  was  sorry  he  had  been  so  accusing. 

At  the  party  she  did  not  desert  him  as  he  thought  she  would.  In  fact,  she 
stayed  quite  close  to  him.  When  he  was  over  near  the  cut  cantaloupe  talking  to 
Sally  Bridgewater,  Delia  came  over  and  snapped  him  away  like  they  were 
husoand  and  wife  and  she  thought  he  was  arranging  to  meet  Sally  out  by  the 
high  diving  board  when  no  one  was  looking. 

The  gossiping  and  drinking  mixed  and  gelled.  The  talking  gradually  rose 
to  a  respectable  nouveau  upper-class  roar,  as  everyone  spoke  louder  and  louder 
to  be  heard  over  anyone  else.  No  room  in  the  house  could  be  entered  where 
there  was  not  a  strange  person  or  two  either  looking  at  an  aquarium  or  stealing 
ashtrays. 

Though  a  banquet  was  waiting  at  the  Club,  the  guests  attacked  the  hors 
d'oeuvres  and  the  caviar  and  the  rest  of  the  buffet  like  so  many  crazed  minnows 
who  hadn't  had  a  snip  of  algae  in  four  months  and  were  running  from  hungry 
sharks  as  well.  Someone  started  banging  the  piano  badly  and  soon  everyone  who 
knew  the  lyrics  to  "Peg  O'  My  Heart"  was  auditioning  for  the  Metropolitan. 

Emery  was  standing  alone  half  way  up  the  main  staircase  with  his  hands 
still  in  his  pockets  overlooking  the  whole  raucous  scene.  People  were  going 
around  him,  up  and  down  the  staircase,  looking  for  a  bathroom  or  coming  from 
one.  He  wondered  why  people  always  started  immediately  for  upstairs  as  soon  as 
they  felt  their  bowels  give  the  old  hint.  The  man  next  to  Emery  leaned  on  him 
and  threw  his  arm  around  his  shoulder  and  said,  "Now  that's  a  good,  wholesome 
song,  boy  ...  a  good  wholesome  song." 

Emery  looked  at  the  man  but  had  never  seen  him  before  in  his  life.  He  was 
thinking  of  saying,  "Mister,  you  can  take  your  wholesome  song  and  shove  it  up 
.  .  .,"  l>ut  he  didn't  say  anything.  He  settled  for  turning  and  walking  up  the  stairs. 

The  people  were  thinning  out  upstairs  and  rushing  down  to  join  in  the 
singing.  Emery  looked  out  the  upstairs  hallway  window  onto  the  many  parked 
cars  in  front  of  his  house  below.  A  group  of  chauffeurs  was  standing  near  the 
hanging  branch  of  an  old  oak  tree  where  he  had  set  up  a  lemonade  stand  when  he 
was  seven  years  old.  He  couldn't  even  hear  the  crickets  outside  because  the  noise 
filtered  up  from  the  staircase  ("Peg  o'  my  heart,  you've  got  me,  right  from  the 
start  ...").  He  had  sold  little  cups  of  lemonade  tor  3  cents  a  cup  to  passers-by, 
although  most  of  the  time  there  weren't  many  passers-by.  Delia  coaxed  a  quarter 
out  of  her  father  and  came  down  to  buy  twelve  cups.  He  gave  her  her  thirteenth 
cup  free  for  all  the  business  she  gave  him.  She  would  buy  only  one  cup  at  a  time, 
so  that  it  would  seem  bpsiness  was  steady.  She  demanded  her  change  every  time 
she  purchased  a  new  cup'.  In  between  cups  she  would  sit  and  talk  to  him. 

He  felt  someone  gently  touch  his  arm  and  he  turned  to  see  Delia  smiling  at 

him. 

"Hiding?"  she  said. 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  waist.  "No,  I  was  just  thinking  of  my  old  lemon-- 
ade  stand.  Remember  it.  " 

"Sure,  I  think  I  was  your  only  customer  besides  your  father  and  mother." 

"You  were  not.  I  remember  you  used  to  get  your  dad  to  come  down  and_ 
buy  some  for  himself  and  your  mother.  One  year  I  set  it  up  on  a  week  day 
instead  of  the  week  end  and  I  remember  really  missing  his  business.  I  needed  it 
pretty  bad.*' 

"If  someone  offers  to  sell  you  a  truck  of  lemons  I  hope  you  don't  buy 
them." 

"You're  right.  I'd  make  a  lousy  businessman,"  he  said,  turning  back  to  the 
window  where  he  saw  the  chauffeurs  laughing  at  some  joke  one  of  them  cracked. 
He  couldn't  hear  them  laugh,  of  course. 

"Not  really.  Only  if  you  had  to  sell  lemons.  After  all,  your  experience  isn't 
too  broad." 

They  both  laughed. 
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"I'm  going  down  to  the  terrace,"  she  said.  "They  ought  to  start  leaving  for 
the  Club  pretty  soon.  I  can't  wait  to  see  how  your  dancing  has  changed." 
"All  right.  I'll  be  down  in  a  little  while  and  we'll  go." 

Delia  went  down  the  stairs  as  Emery  turned  back  to  the  window.  She  was 
right.  He  saw  the  butler  outside  calling  for  certain  cars.  They  pulled  up  in  line 
and  people  slowly  began  to  leave.  But  these  were  just  the  very  first.  The  party 
would  drag  on  for  another  hour  before  the  greater  part  picked  up  and  moved  on. 

The  few  cars  that  were  going  now  were  leaving  tlirough  the  exit  gate.  He 
recognized  the  prominent  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  The  Grenold  Club  stepping 
into  his  car  to  precede  the  main  body  of  guests.  Just  as  the  Chairman's  car  pulled 
away  from  the  front  door,  a  taxi  came  through  the  entrance  gate  and  screamed 
around  to  a  halt  in  front  of  the  door.  The  back  door  flew  open  and  Barney  Driver 
jumped  out  dressed  in  a  yellow,  double-breasted  summer  suit.  He  tossed  the 
cabbie  some  money  and  then  bolted  for  the  door. 

Barney  Driver  was  Emery's  best  and  oldest  friend.  He  lived  across  town  and 
had  wealthy  but  very  unusual  parents.  He  was  a  year  older  than  Emery,  and 
last  year  when  it  came  time  for  Barney  to  go  to  college,  his  parents,  who  were  the 
kind  who  had  artistically  inclined  friends  in  New  York  whom  they  visited  quite 
often,  sent  him  to  a  university  in  Italy.  Consequently,  Emery  had  not  seen 
Barnev  in  over  a  year,  because  on  hoHdays  his  parents  usually  met  him  abroad 
and  they  all  travelled  together.  Emery  would  get  quick  and  light-hearted  post 
cards  from  Barney  dated  such  places  as  Japan,  Egypt  and  Russia. 

When  Emery  saw  Barney  disappear  beneath  the  arch  leading  to  his  front 
door,  he  stood  transfixed  to  the  window  for  a  moment  before  running  for  the 
stairs  and  jumping  down  them  four  at  a  time. 

He  yelled,  "Barney,  Barney!"  and  thrashed  his  way  through  the  milling, 
grumbling  guests.  Barney  spotted  him  and  was  standing  before  a  wall  arrangement 
made  up  mostly  of  chrysanthemums. 

"Em!  Em!  .  .  .  over  here,  here!" 

When  they  met  they  grabbed  each  other's  shoulders  and  shook  each  other. 
There  were  the  usual  exclamations  of  surprise  and  happiness  that  accompany 
such  spontaneous  meetings. 

'|Wow!  Barney,  what  a  wild  suit.  You  look  like  the  chrysanthemums!" 
"Em,  I  iust  got  back  a  couple  of  hours  ago  and  heard  there  was  this  nariY 
so  I  came  right  over.  How  are  va?  You're  looking  great.  My  parents  wantea  to 
come  to  Florence  but  I  just  told  them  this  timeT  T  told  them  I  wanted  to  come 
horne  for  at  least  a  few  weeks.  I  swear  you  forget  where  you  come  from  if  you 
don't  go  back  every  now  and  then,  and  it's  been  forever  since  I  was  home." 

"God  Almighty,  Barnev  —  it's  great  to  see  you.  You're  the  last  person  i  ever 
thought  I'd  see  tonight.  I  found  —  Hey,  guess  what?  —  I  got  an  airplane,  the  kind 
I  told  you  I  practiced  on.  My  dad  gave  it  to  me  for  my  birthday.  You  never  saw 
anything  like  it  in  — ." 

"A  plane!  God  damn,  a  plane.  Where  is  it?  —  the  airport,  sure.  Hey  come 
on  and  show  it  to  me.  I  want  to  see  it.  Can  you  take  it  up  at  night?" 

"Why  the  hell  not.  Hell  yes  I  can  take  it  up  at  night.  Come  on,  let's  get 
the  car."  ^ 

And  with  the  greatest  excitement  Emery  and  Barney  got  out  of  Em's  car  and 
drove  the  twenty  minutes  to  the  airport,  talking  all  the  way  about  what  they  had 
done  since  they  last  saw  each  other.  Conditions  were  line  this  easy  summer 
evening  for  flying.  Emery's  little  sports  coupe  flew  along  the  road  with  its  top 
removed,  the  boys'  hair  messed  and  wild  from  the  wind  by  the  time  they  arrived. 
They  rolled  the  plane  out  of  the  private  hangar  where  Emery's  plane  stood  next 
to  his  father's  larger  business  and  pleasure  aircraft.  Alerting  the  control  tower, 
they  were  soon  on  the  runway. 

"Hell,"  said  Barney.  "I  guess  you  can  go  anywhere  you  want  in  this  thing." 
"Just  about." 

"If  I  ever  get  living  back  here,  we'll  go  to  New  York  in  it.  God,  but  would 
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we  have  a  good  time.  You  and  I  have  never  been  to  New  York  together,  have  we?" 

"No,  and  I  don't  know  my  way  around  New  York.  I've  only  been  a  couple 
of  times  with  my  father,"  said  Emery. 

"Well,  I  know  enough  for  both  of  us,  believe  me." 

"We  can  really  have  some  fun  in  the  daytime.  Down  here,  there's  not  much 
to  see  at  night  except  the  lights  downtown." 

"Go  someplace  that's  isolated  out  in  the  country  with  some  lights,  like  .  . . 
oh,  like  The  Grenold  Club,"  said  Barney. 

It  was  with  that  reminder,  of  course,  that  Emery  remembered  Delia.  He 
kept  his  course  straight,  as  they  were  well  aloft  by  now,  and  didn't  say  a  word. 

"Is  it  all  right  if  I  smoke  up  here,  Em?  Hey,  what's  the  matter?  You  look 
like  the  left  v^^ngjust  fell  off." 

"Oh,  Barney,"  Emery  said  quietly.  "I  left  Delia  back  there  ..." 

"Oh,  yeah.  Delia,"  said  Barney,  brightening.  "I  remember  that  pretty 

bitch."  .  J.  .       1  J 

Emery  banked  swiftly  around  and  began  a  quick  descent,  radioing  ahead 
for  permission  to  land. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Barney.  "Tell  her  you  forgot." 

"Oh,  God,  Barney,"  said  Emery.  "I  can't  ...  I  can't  .  .  .  not  tonight." 

"I  never  knew  you  were  hot  for  old  Delia,"  said  Barney.  "How  is  she 
now?" 

"I  don't  know  how  to  say  it,  Barney  .  .  .  it's  just  different  now  than  it 
used  to  be  .  .  .  with  hef,  I  mean." 

When  they  landed  it  took  Just  a  few  minutes  to  return  to  the  hangar  and 
put  the  plane  away.  They  sped  back  to  town  as  fast  as  Emery  could  manage  the 
turns.  They  were  just  pulling  into  the  gate  of  Emery's  house  and  up  to  the  front 
door  when  his  parents  came  out  to  their  waiting  car.  Emery  jumped  out  of  his 
car  and  ran  up  to  them. 

"Delia!  Mother,  where's  Delia?"  Barney  followed. 

"Why  Emery,  I  don't  know.  I  thought  she  was  with  you  at  the  Club. 
Everyone  left  some  time  ago.  We  were  just  leaving  now"  —  and  then  seeing 

Barney  —  "Barney!  When  did  you  get  in  town?  Dear,  look,  it's  Barney  Driver." 
"Hello,  Mrs.  Dalton,  Mr.  Dalton.  Just  today." 

"But  Delia!  Where's  Delia?  Home?  Did  she  go  home?  You  didn't  even  see 
her  leave?" 

"No,  son,  I  didn't  see  her,"  said  his  father.  "Maybe  she  went  to  the  Club 
with  someone  else.  But  where  were  you?" 

Ignoring  his  father's  question,  "She  wouldn't  do  that,"  said  Emery.  She 
couldn't.  Not  af— .  We'd  better  get  out  there  then.  Let's  go,  Barney." 

Emery  ran  back  to  the  car. 

"See  you  later,  sir  "  said  Barney  to  Mr.  Dalton.  "G'night,  Mrs.  Dalton." 

As  Emery  raced  through  the  gate,  Mrs.  Dalton  called  out  to  drive  carefully. 

It  took  a  while  to  get  to  the  Grenold  Club  from  The  Dalton  home  because 
the  Club  was  far  out  in  the  country.  The  time  went  slowly  by  even  though 
Emery  was  driving  out  there  faster  than  he  had  ever  before. 

"You  are  hot  for  Delia.  That,  or  something  big,"  said  Barney,  but  Emery 
wasn't  even  listening.  He  was  wondering  how  he  would  face  Delia  on  that  dance 
floor,  if  indeed  she  was  even  at  the  Club.  What  would  he  say  to  her?  Would  she 
even  bother  to  speak  to  him?  Who  had  taken  her  to  the  Club  from  his  house?  As 
they  finally  got  there  and  pulled  to  a  stop,  Emery  hopped  out. 

"Look,  Barney,  I've  got  to  find  Delia  and  have  a  talk  with  her.  I  hope 
you're  not  sore  about  the  plane,  but  it's  really  important  that  I  see  Delia  .  ,  .  it's 
nard  to  explain." 

"MEI  Nah,  forget  it.  We'll  go  up  later.  It's  nothing.  And  look,  I'll  get  back 
okay,  so  don't  worry  about  getting  me  home.  I  know  lots  of  people  here  .... 
unless  they  all  died.  I  remember  a  couple  of  girls— .  Hey,  let's  get  inside." 

Once  inside  the  Club's  ballroom,  Barney  and  Emery  split  up.  Emery  went 
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to  every  corner  of  the  ballroom  looking  for  Delia.  Finally,  he  cRmbed  a  spiral 
staircase  in  one  corner  of  the  room  to  a  balcony  that  ran  completely  around  the 
ballroom.  From  here  he  could  see  clearly  into  the  swirling  dancers.  He  easily 
spotted  Delia  dancing  with  Waldo  Longmore.  And  in  another  part  of  the 
ballroom  he  saw  Alice  Baggs,  the  girl  Longmore  was  supposed  to  have  brought.; 
She  was  talking  to  some  guy  Emery  didn't  recognize,  but  the  trick  was  old.  This 
guy  kept  Alice  busy  while  Waldo  got  to  dance  with  Delia,  and  next  he'd  do  that 
guy  the  same  favor.  Emery  was  furious.  Just  then  John  Babcock  came  up  and 
tapped  Longmore's  shoulder.  Here  was  Delia  dancing  with  anyone.  And  everyone 
was  doing  anything  he  could  to  dump  his  date  for  ten  minutes  to  get  the  chance 
to  dance  with  Delia. 

Emery  practically  slid  down  the  banister  of  the  spiral  staircase  and 
squeezed  his  way  through  the  dancers  and  across  the  crowded  dance-floor  until 
he  got  to  Babcock's  back.  He  tapped  it  vigorously.  Babcock  stopped  dancing, 
turned  and  saw  Emery,  and  with  a  reluctant  smile  gave  Delia's  hand  to  Emery. 
It  was  just  then,  after  he  had  followed  Babcock's  back  with  a  murderous  stare 
half  way  across  the  floor  as  he  went  back  to  his  date,  that  Emery's  attention  was 
divertea  from  Babcock  to  Delia.  He  took  her  up  in  his  arms  but  she  was  as  limpid 
as  a  damp  washrag.  He  had  been  about  to  yell  at  her,  but  the  feeling  of  her  in  his 
arms  wilted  his  anger  instantly  into  total  timidity. 

"Oh,  Delia  ...  oh,  God,  Delia  .  .  .  I'm  sorry  ....  I'm  sorrv  I  wasn't  there., 
and  didn't  even  tell  you  ....  It  was  Barney  Driver  ....  You  know  Barney  .  .  . 
Well,  he  just  came  to  the  party  and  he  just  got  back  in  town  a  couple  of  hours 
ago  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  I  took  him  out  to  see  theplane  ...  I  ...  I  didn't  even  think. 
.  .  Delia  .  .  Delia?  Look,  I'm  awfully  sorry.  The  last  thing  I  wanted  to  miss  was 
tonight  with  you."  She  was  cold  and  looked  over  his  left  shoulder. 

"Delia  .  .  .  ,"  he  said,  coming  close  to  her  tace.  She  turned  her  head  a  little 
away  from  him.  "Delia  .  .  .  ,  please.  Please  listen  to  me."  Thev  had  danced  over 
to  one  of  the  terraces  giving  onto  the  gardens.  "Come  outside  with  me,  please 
Delia?" 

Slowly  Delia  turned  her  head  and  looked  into  his  eyes.  Her  features 
betrayed  no  warmth,  no  emotion  whatever.  Even  her  nostrils,  which  he  had 
known  on  any  occasion  that  angered  her  to  flare  as  she  breathed  hard,  were 
calm.  But  she  kept  perfect  step. 

"Your  dancing's  not  as  good,"  she  said  with  an  even  voice.  He  looked  at 
her  as  his  step  faltered.  But  he  thought  about  it  and  it  improved.  Hoping  to  make 
her  warm  up  a  little,  Emery  smiled  weakly.  But  still  Delia  was  as  emotionlesslv 
vapid  as  a  Byzantine  mosaic. 

Suddenly  she  came  close  to  him,  bringing  her  face  right  up  to  his.  He  held 
her  close  as  she  spoke. 

"I  still  think  you're  a  son  of  a  bitch,"  she  smiled  and  then  broke  away 
from  him  and  ran  into  the  gardens.  He  stood  there  looking  after  her.  Several 
couples  looked  curiously  at  her  run  out  into  the  warm  darkness  and  then  at  him. 
He'  didn't  even  know  they  were  there.  As  if  on  the  impulse  of  a  reflex  action, 
Emery  ran  after  her.  The  orchestra  began  playing  a  rag  for  the  old  dancers. 

Out  in  the  gardens  he  didn't  see  her  at  first  and  then  he  saw  her  dress 
disappear  behind  a  tall  row  of  bushes.  He  ran  after  her  and  when  he  rounded  the 
bushes,  he  found  her  sitting  on  the  grass  by  a  little  lake  across  which  the  darkened 
tennis  courts  lay  surrounded  only  by  the  sounds  of  the  night.  The  orchestra 
came  out  to  them  over  the  plush  gardens  but  it  was  faint  because  Emery's  heart 
was  beating  hard.  He  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  do.  He  came  up  benind  her 

slowly.  He  knew  she  knew  he  was  there,  so  he  sat  down  just  a  few  inches  behind 
her. 

"Oh,  why  bother  to  come  now,"  she  saia  and  he  thought  that  she  was 
going  to  cry. 

ipella  .  .  .  Delh.  .    .  ,"  he  said. 

"Delia,  Delia,  Delia     -  I  know  my  name,  thanks,"  she  said  nastily. 
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Emery  firmed  up  a  little  more.  "I  swear,  Delia.  I  said  I  was  sorry  and  told 
you  what  happened."  Emery  got  hotter  and  hotter  because  he  was  less  and  less 
sure  of  what  to  do.  "I  don't  know  if  you're  mad  because  I  didn't  show  up  or 
mad  because  someone  didn't  show  up." 

"There's  always  someone,  Emery,  don't  forget  that,"  she  said  a  little 
spitefully, 

"Yes,"  he  said  ruefully,  looking  back  towards  the  ballroom,  from  where 
the  music  filtered  out  over  the  bushes  to  them,  "I  can  see  that." 

"Delia  turned  towards  him,  ready  to  spit  fire.  "I  can  tell  what  you  mean 
by  that  tone,  Emerv  Dalton,  but  I  don't  need  any  tones  like  that  to  tell  you 
what  I  think,  I  think  you're  a  ", 

"Now  Delia,  drop  it,  forget  it  ,"  He  took  her  by  the  arms  and  forced 

her  to  lie  back  on  the  grass  with  one  jerking  movement,  "You  can  just  forget  it 
and  don't  say  what  you're  thinking.  I  didn't  mean  a  thing  by  my  tone.  Not  a 
damn  thing,  and  if  you  think  I  did  then  you're  just  making  it  up  in  your  head,  so 
forget  it." 

"I  won't  forget  anything,"  she  said  hotlj.  "You  left  me  sitting  there  like 
an  ugly  cousin  and  I  don't  care  if  Abe  Lincoln  just  got  back  to  town,  you  ." 

Emery  kissed  her  on  the  mouth  as  he  held  her  down  by  her  arms.  She  had 
gotten  madder  and  hotter  so  that  she  was  almost  yelling  out  oy  the  time  she  had 
gotten  to  Abe  Lincoln,  so  he  kissed  her  on  the  lips  and  held  her  there.  The 
orchestra,  which  had  been  silent  for  a  minute,  began  to  play  a  soft  ballad, 
"Someday  I'll  Find  Him,"  Emery  held  his  mouth  right  on  hers,  even  though  she 
tried  moving  her  head  from  one  side  to  another  to  try  to  shake  his  lips  away. 
But  he  held  her,  and  the  more  she  strained,  the  deeper  and  deeper  he  kissed  her. 
He  had  never  kissed  anybody  like  that  before.  Everytime  he  kissed  Delia  it  was 
a  novel  experience  for  nim.  He  could  hear  her  trying  to  talk  into  his  kiss,  but  all 
that  came  out  was  a  heavily  muted  squeal  which  slowly,  the  longer  he  kissed 
her  and  held  her  there,  subsided  into  a  groan  or  a  sob.  Emery  couldn  t  tell  which, 
but  he  could  tell  that  she  was  slowly  beginning  to  return  nis  kiss.  In  any  event, 
he  was  afraid  to  quit  kissing  her  or  to  let  go  of  her  arms  for  fear  she  might  be 
pretending  and  that  she  would  scream  out  rape  and  scratch  his  eyes  out  at  the 
same  time,  if  he  gave  her  the  chance.  So  he  kept  her  there,  his  body  over  hers, 
holding  her  down,  and  he  could  feel  —  by  the  decreasing  resistance  in  her  arms, 
and  "the  more  and  more  quiet  struggling  of  her  legs  —  that  it  was  less  and  less 
against  her  will.  Finally,  just  to  see  what  would  happen  and  if  he  could  end  this 
kiss  and  begin  another,  ne  took  his  hand  away  from  one  of  her  wrists,  but  he 
held  on  to  the  other  one.  She  didn't  reach  up  and  pull  his  hair  as  he  thought 
(right  after  he  had  let  go  of  her  wrist)  she  might;  instead  she  brought  her  hand 
up  around  his  neck.  Then  he  let  go  of  the  other  one  and  put  one  hand  around 
her  waist,  and  ended  the  kiss. 

"I  ought  to  pull  your  hair  and  bite  your  nose,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

He  quickly  came  back  down  on  her,  grabbing  her  wrists  and  pinning  them 
to  the  ground,  and  kissing  her  again.  She  started  laughing  and  he  kissed  her 
neck  and  looked  at  her. 

"But  I  didn't  say  I  would,''  she  said,  laughing  under  him,  so  that  he  could 
feel  her  warm  body  move, 

"Well,  how  am  I  to  know.  You  always  do  what  you  say  you're  going  to 
do,  Delia  ,  ,  ."  He  kissed  her  again,  "Say  it's  all  right  now,"  And  he  kissed  her 
again.  "Say  you  don't  hate  me,  Delia.  Say  it's  all  right." 

"All  nght,"  she  said. 
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